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CAN EDUCATION COUNTERV AIL? 


changes in the cultural 
climate occur so gradually that we 
are scarcely aware of the modifica- 
tions which are consti intly in prog- 
ress. Elements which at one time 
were relatively insignificant may be- 
come extremely prominent at a 
later stage, yet the individuals who 
are affected often fail to recognize 
that, through barely perceptible ac- 
cretions, a profound shift of em- 
phasis has taken place. We accom- 
modate ourselves to the conditions 
of the moment, and only when 
changes are abrupt do we find 
them disturbing. 

Of the many alterations in the 
social environment of Americans 
during the current century, none 
has been more striking than the 
revolution which has transformed 
the field of mass communication. 
From fairly modest beginnings 
there has emerged a vast outpour- 
ing of printed words and pictures, 
the advent of motion pictures, radio 
and television, until we now live in 
a world flooded with symbolic mes- 
sages which stream outward from 
centers of power and influence, as- 
sailing our senses at every turn. 
Never before in history has man- 
kind been subjected to such univer- 
sal, clamorous confusion. 

Only by contrasting the current 
environment with that of an earlier 
day can we sense the degree to 
which our way of life has altered. 


ROBERT H. SNOW is Director of 
the Adult and Extension Division of 
the Schenectady, New York, Public 
Schools, a post he has held for 10 
years. Author of Communrry ADULT 
Epucation, Dr. Snow has served as 
consultant in adult education to the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, and to several school systems. 
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How could one accustomed to the 
simple announcements of goods for 
sale in Benjamin Franklin's time 
have foreseen the fantastic devel- 
opments of modern advertising? 
What viewer of the nickelodeon at 
the turn of the century could have 
anticipated the motion picture in- 
dustry and the television networks? 

How would the reader who was 
dismayed by the simple early evi- 
dences of “yellow journalism” have 
reacted to the refinements which 
have been introduced through the 
techniques of syndication, graphic 
art and mass circulation? Obvious- 
ly, if these sweeping changes had 
occurred suddenly, the result would 
have been complete demoralization. 
But as the influences of the mass 
media have become intensified, our 
accommodation at each stage has 
prepared us for the heightened 
stimulation to follow. By ona large 
we have taken these changes in 
stride, with little surprise or ‘shock. 


We Have Changed 


Yet accommodation is a form of 
learning, and under the influence of 
the changing environment, we have 
also changed. Our attitudes, our 
expectations, our values have been 
shaped by the cultural climate in 
which we have learned to live. 

Little serious attention has been 
focused upon the major personality 
changes which are attributable to 
influences of mass persuasion and 

ntertainment. As garish billboards 
deface more and more of the pleas- 
ant landscape, when we tire of the 
over-lengthy “commercial,” as it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to un- 
earth useful information from the 
welter of display ads, gossip col- 
umns, comic strips and special fea- 
tures of the popular press, there are 
occasion! expressions of annoyance 


or distaste. But these are trifling, 
surface irritations, quickly for- 
gotten. 

Comfort is drawn from the fact 
that, although the messages are 
powerful and pervasive, no one is 
compelled to listen or look. The 
raucous stimulation is not, in the 
strict sense, inescapable. One can 
refuse to attend the movies; one 
can switch off the television and 
the radio. A few reputable news- 
papers and magazines are still avail- 
able; no one is forced to read trash. 

Individuals who are _ most 
thoughtful and articulate concern- 
ing the social problems of our time 
are the very ones who exercise this 
kind of self-discipline, and thus 
limit their exposure to infection. 
They can refer whimsically to the 
“idiot commercial,” the “sob-sisters” 
of the press; they are reasonably 
immune to the exhortations of 
super-salesmanship, the banalities 
of commercial entertainment. 
Hence, they give little considera- 
tion to the broad social conse- 
quences stemming from the deluge 
of materialistic propaganda, the 
incessant glorification of our mean- 
est impulses, the fervent cultivation 
of trivia. Above all, there is little 
recognition that the mass media 
serve as informal teaching instru- 
ments with profound effect upon 
the attitudes and values of the ma- 
jority of Americans. 


Response to Environment 


During recent years a great deal 
of discussion has centered upon the 
characteristic “other-directedness” 
of Americans, their heightened 
tendency to be responsive to im- 
mediate environmental influences. 
It has been pointed out that social 
controls and value-systems handed 
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How the mass media help tc change 


attitudes and values, 


and social 


consequences of this influence 


down from preceding generations 
are steadily becoming less signifi- 
cant in determining how we feel, 
how we conduct ourselves. Today's 
citizens are more inclined to accom- 
modate themselves to the contem- 
porary mores than to apply stand- 
ards derived from the experience of 
their elders. 

If such is the case, the quality 
of the enveloping social environ- 
ment becomes a matter of prime 
concern, because more readily than 
ever before environment shapes 
character. It exerts great influence 
in determining how one perceives 
and deals with his fellow-men. 
Therefore, by analyzing the “mes- 
sages” of the mass endian. which 
loom so large in the prevailing cul- 
ture, we may discern how attitudes 
and values are being modified. 


Standards of Value 


What image of man is projected 
for ounletion by young and old? 
What patterns of conduct are sug- 
gested as being the most admir- 
able, the most rewarding? What 
kind of persons are presented 
the heroes with whom we seek to 
identify ourselves? What values are 
being proclaimed most convinc- 
ingly? 

In relation to the mass media, 
these, of course, are all loaded ques- 
tions. Viewed in the cold light of 
reason, the standards exemplified 
are transparently shallow, ignoble, 
debased. Yet the presentation is 
adroit, obliquely insinuated and 
emotionally appealing, so that rea- 
son fails to enter the picture at all. 

Never by direct statement, but 
rather by impli sation, suggestion, 
the unspoken assumption, are we 
made to feel that possessions bring 
happiness, that ends justify means, 
that brutality is frequently com- 
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mendable, that idealism is foolish. 
By indirection, constant repetition 
and re-emphasis, we become at- 
tuned to violence, sex obsession, 
sloganized thinking, conformity and 
cheapness. 


Mass Media Irresponsibility 


It is now taken as a matter of 
course that the press shall subor- 
dinate its informative functions to 
those of advertising and diversion. 
We rarely question that the most 
significant happenings of the day 
are fires, wrecks, crimes, scandals. 
We expect our popular women's 
magazines to emphasize adornment, 
dream fiction “marital problem” 
analysis reminiscent of back-fence 
gossip. Each day the ne »wsstands 
are piled higher with “Men's” mag- 
azines, filled with bedroom stories, 
sex display, tales of violence and 
sadism. 

Commercial agencies of enter- 
tainment, through motion pictures 
and television, purvey in endless 
succession the “monster,” “detec- 
tive” and “western” sequences, full 
of morbidity, violence, and erotic 
imaginings. Here we have the pop- 
ular heroes and heroines, who are 
typically lavish spenders, elegantly 
dressed, supplied with the finest 
cars, the most luxurious accommo- 
dations. They are breezy and glib 
—but care fully nonintellectual. 

Here too, we have the figures to 
be despised or patronized: teachers, 
clergymen, craftsmen, old people, 
extremists, people of obvious cul- 
tivation, who fai] to use slang dis- 
course, people who are frugal. The 
implied message is clear. If you 
resemble any of these, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. 

As a sustaining chorus, we have 
the ceaseless admonitions of the 
merchants: Place your faith for a 
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better tomorrow in pills, tonics, 
soaps and creams. Joy and satis- 
faction in life will be yours if you 
can fill your home with gadgets, 
drink and smoke incessantly. Arouse 
the envy of your friends—with lux- 
urious cars, furnishings, clothing, 
jewelry. But beware! Do not risk 
unpopularity—through offensive 
body odor, revelation of your limit- 
ed wealth—or the expression of un- 
orthodox opinions. 


Creating Passive Citizens 


Through the powerful forces of 
the mass media, the citizen in 
today’s America has been schooled 
in acquiescence, taught to assume a 
passive role. There is little in his 
environment to encourage his par- 
ticipation in a dialogue, little in- 
centive even to form an opinion, 
much less to express one. He finds 
himself a mere unit in a vast, anon- 
ymous audience — receiving and 
registering the messages which flow 
toward him. He is told—what to 
eat and drink, how to cleanse and 
anoint himself, which pills will 
allay his misery, how to perform 
his stereotyped role in life, how to 
think and to feel. 

The professionally assured voices 
which he hears, the convincingly 
authoritative statements which he 
reads give him no opportunity for 
inquiry or rebuttal. No one asks 
him questions—other than leading 
ones which can be answered auto- 
mi atically: “Do you want your com- 
plexion to be soft and lovely?” “Do 
you want a blown tire to kill or 
cripple | your loved ones?” No need 
for judgment here. 

No real que stions are posed. No 
one asks, “What is your opinion? 

“How do you feel about it?” “What 
do you think should be done?” Such 
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questions have become so strange 
that they are nearly unintelligible. 
How can a mere citizen be ex- 
pected to form judgments of his 
own? How can he possibly ques- 
tion the value of a patent medicine 


which “doctors recommend?” 


What basis could he have for 
doubting the conclusions of the “ex- 
pert newscaster” who reads the As- 
sociated Press tape in such ringing 
tones? Who is he to challenge opin- 
ions which emanate from Wash- 
“They” the influential ones, 
so much more, are so sure 


ington? 
know 
of themselves, can speak with such 
an air of authority. What “they” 
say echoes in a million homes, ap- 
pears in the bold print of a million 
copies. What the citizen says can 
scarcely be heard across a room. 
Better that he should confine his 
dialogue to simple, familiar matters 
—what is going on among the boys 
at the office or the plant, what the 
dog did yesterday. Beyond that, it 
is so much simpler to echo what he 
has heard on TV or 
Time. 

Such a bleak picture of the citi- 
zens debasement may appear ex- 
treme and over-dri imatized. It can 
be argued that, although the stimu- 
lations of the mass media are un- 
doubtedly powerful and the values 
they exe mplify are often sinister, 
enslavement to them is another 
matter. Common sense, the innate 
good judgment of the individual, 
his nobler aspirations and sensibili- 
ties will prevent his being swayed 
and deluded. Furthermore, there 
are redeeming influences in our 
society—the home, the church, the 
school. Surely these are sufficient 
to counteract whatever mischief is 
perpetrated in the guise of sales- 
manship or entertainment. 


has read in 


This can be our hope; but we 
would do well to avoid complac- 
ency. Although there are indeed 
some counterbalancing forces, many 
developments in modern society in- 
tensify the hazards of mis-educa- 
tion and place the individual in 
danger of still greater exploitation. 


Problems Posed by Inventions 


We often speak of the immeas- 
urable benefits of technology and 
invention, rarely of the proble ms 
they impose. From the printing 
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press to television, the communica- 
tion instruments have served with 
impartial fidelity those who have 
worked for man’s elevation or for 
his degradation. Whoever acquires 
control of these instruments gains 
a large measure of control over 
men’s minds. We have every reason 
to believe that there will be further, 
undoubtedly more powerful, inno- 
vations. We occasionally experience 
a sense of pé anic at the prospe ct of 
mass hypnosis by television, of sub- 
liminal suggestion on a continental 
scale. Who knows when the 
“feelies’ or other unimagined de- 
velopments will be upon us? Who 
will control these instruments? 


Dependent on Communication 


As the empty spaces of the globe 
become more thickly inhabited, the 
inter-dependency of people in- 
creases, and correspondingly they 
become ever more dependent upon 
the media of communication. Un- 
less these channels carry informa- 
tion which is authentic and can be 
trusted, the social compact cannot 
be maintained. When the faith is 
broken, when words and images are 
misused, the seeds of suspicion and 
distrust are sown and the very 
foundations of society are threat- 
ened. 

Power has become centralized— 
in governments, industrial corpora- 
tions, labor unions, political organi- 
zations, financial institutions. As 
the stakes become greater, the 
struggle for men’s minds grows 
more intense. In the power centers, 
wealth can be accumulated to fi- 
nance control of the mass media, 
so that while the sheer volume of 
symbolic stimulation mounts up- 
ward its diversity declines. 

\t the same time, man’s increas- 
ing leisure and freedom from physi- 

cal toil, whatever the benefits, have 
exposed him still further to the 
forces of mis-education. The very 
prosperity which enables him to 


purchase a television set, to attend 


the spectacles of mass entertain- 
ment, to surround himself with 
commercialized diversions, makes 
him easier prey for exploitation. 
And a: onformity spreads, as it 


must in thickly -settled urban com- 
munities, the way is paved for mass 
indoctrination. There is little need 


to differentiate among audiences. 
There are fewer independent think- 
ers to challenge the prevailing code. 

Once initated, debasement is self- 
generating. As the habit of passive 
acquiescence is inculcated, the ca- 
pacity for initative deteriorates. As 
we become accustomed to che “ap 
and tawdry diversions, they cease 
to repel us. The appetite for sen- 
sationalism grows by what it feeds 
upon. 

In this era of unparalleled mis- 
education there is serious doubt as 
to whether the responsible agencies 
of enlightenment in our society can 
countervail. Immense concentra- 
tions of wealth and power have 
come into the hands of those who 
are educationally irresponsible— 
who pursue their immediate goals 
with little concern for, or under- 
standing of, the long-range social 
consequences of their operations. 

It seems clear that the influences 
of home and family have become 
weakened, that religious institutions 
are having great difficulty in main- 
taining their strength. The schools 
are over-burdened with myriad 
problems, and handicapped by lim- 
ited resources. 


Need for Adult Education 

We have also been hampered by 
the erroneous concept that educa- 
tion is appropriate only for youth, 
that when the days of full-time 
schooling have ended one is fully 
prepared to face life’s complexities. 
Exposure to the forces of mis-edu- 
cation continues throughout life, 
and abundant opportunities for 
adult education are sorely needed. 
Yet such opportunities exist only on 
a very restricted scale, and partici- 
pe ation in them is se sverly limited, 
because those who have succumbed 
to mis-education fail to see any ne- 
cessity for the constructive use of 
leisure. Furthermore, those who are 
caught in the spell of the bright 
lights and the blaring noises are un- 
like ly to support the extension of 
adult education opportunities, _fi- 
nancially or politically. 

Many educational institutions, 
especially the colleges, have them- 
selves been infiltrated by various 
manifestations of the popular cul- 
ture so that the values they affirm 
are nearly indistinguishable from 
the values of the mass media. Pro- 
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fessional athletic spectacles, a suc- 
cession of parades and extrava- 
ganzas, the selection of beauty 
queens, elaborate re .creational halls 
equipped with jukeboxes, have all 
become ne cessary to sustain student 
“morale.” Departments of philos- 
ophy have withered away, while 
schools of business administration 
have flourished. Study of the hu- 
manities has given way to the study 
of techniques—in many instances 
the techniques of exploitation. 

Kindred agencies have been sim- 
ilarly affected. Librarians find that 
much of their circulation is con- 
fined to “detective” stories, “west- 
erns,” and the novels which feature 
sexual escapades. Churches sched- 
ule “bingo” parties to divert their 
parishioners while raising funds. 
Television reigns supreme in the 
family circle, and conversation 
ceases. 

Under these conditions, what are 
the prospects for a richer and more 
vigorous intellectual life in Amer- 
ica? Can we be confident that the 
future will usher in a resurgance of 
the creative spirit, that more dis- 
criminating standards of taste and 
judgment will prevail? What is the 
likelihood that citizenship will be- 
come more enlightened, 
more humane? 


values 


Some Signs of Progress 

To be sure, there are some en- 
couraging developments, some 
hopeful foreshadowings. Those who 
are inclined to optimism cite the 
rising educational level, improved 
medical treatment, the forward 
march of scientific discovery, more 
equitable distribution of wealth, as 
evidences of progress. The mount- 
ing attendance at concerts, in- 
creased sales of good musical 
cordings, widening interest in the 
arts, experiments in educational 
television, an expanding, though 
still limited, adult education move- 
ment, all give some indication of 
promise, 

Fortunately, we may proceed 
with the assurance that education, 
once initiated, can also be. self- 
generating. As the individual gains 
in OE Wh inding and capability, 
he becomes more receptive to fur- 
ther educational influences. Once 
off dead center, he can gain mo- 
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mentum and independence of ac- 
tion. Furthermore, there are chain 
reactions in human affairs. To 
strengthen our society at one point 
means that it will be stronger at 
many points. An improved educa- 
tional system will be reflected 
more constructive family relation- 
ships; better museums and librar- 
ies can facilitate the work of re- 
ligious institutions. : 

Still, we must bear in mind that 
the woeful imbalance between ed- 
ucation and mis-education in our 
society cannot be resolved through 
minor palliatives or trifling adjust- 
ments in social organization. Our 
hope for the future lies in contin- 
uously strengthening the forces 
which nourish and sustain the 
human spirit, which deepen under- 
standing of ourselves and of our 
fellow-men which open vistas to 
the mind. Only if we are equal to 
the task of revitalizing the institu- 
tions which serve these purposes, 
or of creating new and more ef- 
fective institutions, can we expect 
the future to be bright. 

We must be prepared to channel 
a far greater share of our energies 
and our material resources into the 
development of human potential- 
ities. To do so may require some 
sacrifice of immediate comforts and 
diversions. Men without faith in 
democracy contend that we are al- 
ready too soft, too deeply cor- 
rupted, for such rigorous commit- 
ments. The future will reveal 
whether they have judged us ac- 
curately. 


A Change in Emphasis 


A start can be made through re- 
direction of emphasis within the 
existing educational — institutions. 
Those responsible for the admin- 
istration of our schools and colleges 
need to become much more sharply 
aware of the social context within 
which they work. In the main they 
seem to ignore the cultural impact 
of the mass media, to proceed as 
if the powerful conditioning influ- 
ences of salesmanship and commer- 
cialized diversion were not opera- 
tive, as if today’s cultural climate 
differed only slightly from that of 
the previous generation. 

The current president of the 
American Medical Association has 
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been quoted as stating that the vi- 
tamin pill fad causes the public to 
spend a billion dollars a year on 
“nutritional nonsense.” Was_ this 
demand created by the legitimate 
educational institutions of this 
country? Can education claim to 
be equally effective in modifying 
human behavior? 


Atmosphere of Isolation 


Yet our schools and colleges per- 
sist in maintaining an atmosphere 
of isolation from the current scene. 
The classroom is divorced from life 
as it is lived. Judging from the na- 
ture of the curriculum and from 
emphasis in teaching, one would 
suspect school authorities of being 
quite unaware that their students 
are viewing television three to four 
hours each day, attending movies 
twice a week and be ‘ing intensively 
“schooled” as conspicuous—though 
irrational—consumers during most 
of their leisure hours. Evidently it 
is felt that if the classroom can be 
held inviolate, influences of the 
popular culture can safely be ig- 
nored, and that if these influences 
are refused recognition they will 
lose their potency. 

The tendency of educators to re- 
main aloof from the less attractive 
realities of the current scene is also 
reflected in their extremely hesi- 
tant utilization of modern commu- 
nication devices for educational 
purposes. It should be perfectly 
clear that there is nothing inher- 
ently wrong with the instruments. 
It is their predominate misuse 
which is objectionable. 


Just as the printing press may 
serve to reproduce the plays of 
Shakespeare or the thrillers of 
Mickey Spillane, so may radio, tele- 
vision and motion picture s be used 
either to enlighten or to delude. 
Yet because these devices have 
been chiefly associated with adver- 
tising and popular entertainment 
they are viewed with distaste in 
the academic world, and their great 
potential as instruments of educa- 
tion has remained virtually un- 
tapped. As a result, the audiences 
for the mass media have been of- 
fered very few alternatives to the 
customary fare, few presenti itions 
of high caliber which might set a 


Continued on page 126 
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The Capitol, Colonial Williamsburg, which has been reconstructed 
to its appearance in the early 1700's. It was once the seat of 
government of a powerful colony that stretched to the Mississippi. 
Here met the House of Burgesses, the Governor's Council and 
the high court. 


ry 

Of Brown lives in a city in up- 
state New York. An executive of a 
large company, he will retire within 
a few years. His chief interest is 
his family—a wife, son, daughter, 
and three small grandchildren. 
Threatened by a heart ailment a 
few years ago, he has learned to 
use his hands and takes pleasure in 
his basement woodworking shop. 

Harriet Brown, Ted’s wife, was 
born in New England and attended 
an excellent woman's college there 
before her marriage. She is devoted 
to her garden and flowers, and re- 
nowned for the excellence of her 
cooking. She loves to travel, and 
the Browns make yearly trips about 
the country and occasionally go 
abroad, 

This past summer Ted and Har- 
riet decided to introduce their son 
Jack and his wife to Williamsburg, 
Virginia. Jack Brown is a lawyer in 
a small upstate New York village. 
His wife, Louise, whom he met at 
college, is a superb housekeeper, 


EDWARD P. ALEXANDER, as Vice 
President and Director of the Divi- 
sion of Interpretation at Colonial 
Williamsburg, recounts some of the 
many opportunities for adult educa- 
tion offered by this re stored Colonial 
capital which depicts life and cus- 
toms of pre Revolutionary days. 
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and an enthusiastic flower arranger. 

The Browns, senior and junior, 
came to Williamsburg after New 
York City, Washington, and Mount 
Vernon, Ted and Harriet had 
visited Williamsburg several times 
before. They knew ‘the story of its 
restoration as envisioned by the late 
Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, rector of 
Bruton Parish Church, and how it 
was implemented through the gen- 
erosity and personal le adership of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Ted and 
Harriet were determined the chil- 
dren should see Williamsburg in 
some depth. 

On the first morning they all 
went to the Information Center. 
Entering this new and _ spacious 
buil ling. they proceeded to one of 
the twin theaters to see the orienta- 
tion film, “The Story of a Patriot.” 
This wide-screen presentation, in 
its especially designed theater, left 
them emotionally ‘atieved. and Har- 
riet shed a few tears as the patriot 

iw his son go off to serve in the 
| itionary War. Upon leaving 
the theater, they purchased tickets 


to the Exhibition Buildings and 

vn an escalator to board a 
free th t bus. These buses circle 
the re ! area at five-minute in- 
terval it one may ride from 
buildin building whenever he 
wishes. 


Ceasers SVWwwws ore 


HISTORIC 


WILLIAMSBURG 


REVISITED 


Describing a different kind of 


voluntary, informal adult education 


By EDWARD P. ALEXANDER 


Within ten minutes the Browns 
were in the historic or restored 
area and alighted at the Capitol. 
There they were greeted by a host 
in authentic costume who led them 
into the Hall of the House of 
Burgesses. Seated comfortably with 
some 30 other visitors, they heard 
a brief and appealing explanation 
of the Capitol and its part in Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary history. This 
informal talk used anecdotal ma- 
terial and stressed colorful person- 
alities, dramatic events, and _ basic 
documents in order to point out a 
few underlying ideas. 

The Browns then strolled about 
the building at their own pace hear- 
ing an explan: itory word here and 
there from the hosts or hostesses 
stationed in each room. They walked 
a few yards to the public gaol 
where they were conducted about 
the gloomy cells by men dressed as 
gaole rs and were allowed to put 
their heads and arms in the pillory 
and to try the uncomfortable stocks. 

At the cabinetmaker’s shop they 
saw a demonstration of eighte enth 
century furniture making, aad since 
there were few visitors at the time 
Ted actually tried an eighteenth 
century plane and saw. This shop 
is one of 11 small craft shops where 
the old processes of hand manufac- 
ture are still followed. 

The Browns next sauntered down 
the 99-foot-wide Duke of Glouces- 
ter street described by the late 
Franklin Roosevelt as “the most his- 
toric avenue in all America.” They 
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visited Raleigh tavern and looked 
in on the apothecary, milliner, 

printer, and bookbinder. They de- 
cided to lunch at Chowning’s tav- 
ern and were seated outside in the 
garden under an arbor of Scupper- 
nong grapes. 


Eighteenth Century Cooking 


In the soft, warm air they ate 
food prepared after eighteenth cen- 
tury recipes: Brunswick stew, pe- 
can waflles, or Welsh rabbit washed 
down by ale, beer, or cider. After 
lunch they took a carriage ride; 
seated in the high-wheeled coach, 
they felt they saw the Williamsburg 
buildings from an unusual and fa: 
varable angle. They then visited 
several hones and shops. 

Dinner was at King’s Arms tavern 
with peanut soup, fried chicken and 
Virginia ham, a bread called Sally 
Lunn, and green gage ice cream, 
all eighteenth century dishes and 
served by candlelight. The Browns 
laughed at the yard- square napkins 
tied about their necks by the wait- 
ers. After dinner they returned to 
the Information Center to hear a 
fascinating slide lecture on the use 
of archaeology in the restoration, 
given by the “chief archaeologist of 
Colonial Williamsburg who told his 
detective story with verve and good 
humor. 

The next day the Browns drove 
to the Information Center again 
and boarded the bus to continue 
their exploration of the historic 
area. They wandered about the 
Wren Building at the College of 
William and Mary, spent consid- 
erable time in the Spinning and 
Weaving shop, were shown through 
the magnificent Governor's Palace 
by a series of hostesses, and passed 
a pleasant hour in its spacious gar- 
dens. They walked past the pic- 
turesque Windmill to the Magazine 
where the men especially enjoyed 
the fine collection of ancient mus- 
kets, horse pistols, swords, and 
cannon. 

The Browns then drove to James- 
town, lunched there, and went on 
to Yorktown. Both these places are 
within 15 miles of Williamsburg on 
a beautifully landscaped parkway. 
They constitute important parts of 
the historic “triangle” that  illus- 
trates the history of Virginia from 
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the settlement at Jamestown in 1607 
to its lowering at Williamsburg and 
the achievement of independence 
on the Yorktown battlefield in 1781. 

That night the Browns ate in an- 
other eighteenth century tavern, 
that of Mrs. Campbell, once fre- 
quented by George Washington. 
After dinner they followed a cos- 
tumed craftsman on a walking lan- 
thorn tour about the craft shops by 
candlelight, though they could have 
attended either Paul Green’s sym- 
phonic drama on the life of Jeffer- 
son, “The Common Glory,” or a 
film at the Information Center on 
“Eighteenth Century Life in Wil- 
liamsburg. ~ they had been in 
W iliamsburg in spring or fall they 
might have heard a concert of 
eighteenth century music in the 
candlelighted Governor's Palace or 
attended an authentic eighteenth 
century play. 

The next day the Browns drove 
west towards Charlottesville, visit- 
ing several James River plantations 
on the way. After viewing Char- 
lottesville and the Univ ersity of 
Virginia, they returned home via 
the “Skyline Drive 

The Browns are typical of the 
nearly one million persons who visit 
W illiamsburg each year. They par- 
ticipated in a new kind of adult 
education, perhaps best‘ described 
as voluntary education. They did 
not sit in a classroom, study a text- 
book, or take a final examination. 
Instead, they journeyed through an 
area of about 130 acres, restored to 
its approximate eighteenth century 
appearance by the meticulous re- 
search of a team of architects, 
archaeologists, historians, and cura- 
tors. This area was explained to 
them by an orientation film rich in 
e motion: al impact, by friendly “inter- 
preters” who study eighte enth cen- 
tury Virginia carefully and con- 
sti untly, and by a comprehensive, 
well-illustrated’ guidebook. 


Creating An Historic Mood 
But the restored area was ex- 
plained in other ways than through 
these media, with their necess: wy 
dependence on verbalization. it 
was actually experienced. Historic 
mood was created through sensory 
perception. Such mood arose from 
seeing the flame of a candle flirting 


and Gettysburg. 
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with its mirrored self in a crystal 
chandelier at King’s Arms tavern, 
smelling the fragrant gingerbread 
pulled from the hand-stoked oven 
at the Raleigh Kitchen, hearing the 
minor notes of the folk singer's sad 
ballad at Mrs, Campbell's, tasting 
the horehound drops in the odori- 
ferous Apothecary shop, hefting the 
heavy Brown Bess musket at the 
Guardhouse, or feeling the jiggling 
movement of the coach on_ its 
leather slings. 

These and other sensations take 
visitors back to their childhoods, 
remind them of experiences buried 
deep in the subconscious, and foster 
a nostalgic feeling of having passed 
this way before. And this historic 
mood usually provides strong moti- 
vation to learn more about early 
American history, causing many vis- 
itors to read books or plan trips to 
other important places associated 
with their heritage. 

The public buildings, houses, 
craft shops, gardens, paths, and 
roads of old Williamsburg tell the 
visitor much. History is a seamless 
fabric as wide as life itself, and the 
restoration “speaks to different peo- 
ple in different tongues, because 
what people take away with them 
depends in some measure on what 
they bring with them.” Thus the 
school child, thoughtful citizen, stu- 
dent of history , archaeologist, archi- 
tect, student of the arts, or casual 
vacationist asks different questions 
about the eighteenth century. 


Unlocks the Imagination 


On the surface Williamsburg is a 
beautiful place, more beautiful in- 
deed than it was in its prime, be- 
cause the odors of a horse-driving, 
seldom-washed people are absent 
and because certain medical and 
social conditions cannot be repro- 
duced. The evil miasma of malaria 
and the black cancer of Negro 
slavery are missing. 

Yet a sense of the past skillfully 
stimulated is better perceived. The 
usefulness of Williamsburg springs 
from its ability to unlock the i imagi- 
nation and give it direction: food 
and clothing, housing and furnish- 
ings, tools, flowers, bricks — those 
signs of a lively age that can be 
seen, touched, smelled. It is a dy- 
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namic physical basis that makes it 
‘easier to explain the subtler, less- 
evident elements of Virginia in the 
eighteenth century: its religion, 
education, amusements, social cus- 
toms 


The sights and smells of restored 
Williamsburg suggest what can then 
be interpreted and understood: the 
rural nature of Colonial Virginia, 
with its system of agriculture based 
upon tobacco; the influence of the 
Tidewater region, which made 
trade with England easy and pre- 
vented the growth of large cities; 
the class structure—w ith large 
planters and royal officials at the 
top; small planters, professional 
men and craftsmen next; then the 
unskilled laborers, indentured serv- 
ants, and convicts; and at the bot- 
(about 50 
per cent of the population of eight- 
eenth century Williamsburg con- 
sisted of Negro slaves). 


tom “shoals of Negroes” 


Visitors can savor in Williams- 
burg the feeling of being part of an 
entire Colonial village, and its archi- 
tecture, gardens, and furnishings 
carry many obvious understandings 
But here again 
a whole series of layers lie below. 
For example, there is the town plan, 
one of the earliest in America, with 
its broad central street, restful 
greens, its terminal vistas, to set off 
the College, Capitol, Palace, and 
Courthouse, half-acre lots and 
quired fences and_ set-backs, the 
whole constituting an admirable ex- 
ample of intelligent community 
planning. Then there are the sepa- 
rate kitchens and other outbuild- 
ings; this way of building surprised 


close to the surface. 


eighteenth century E suropean trav- 
elers who found the Vi irginia towns 
looked larger than English villages 
of the same population. 


The Founding Fathers 


Also, there are the men and 
women who lived in eighteenth 
Williamsburg, and_ their 
politic al solutions that we still ad- 
mire today. Washington, 
veyor and soldier, served 16 years 
in the House of Burgesses. Sensi- 
tive Jefferson at 17 came to the Col- 
lege, studied law with the gentle, 
classical George Wythe, 
and developed the ideas expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence; 


century 


the sur- 


se ‘hok ir, 
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his mature judgment was that “Wil- 
liamsburg was the finest school of 
manners and morals that ever ex- 
isted in America.” 

Patrick Henry made many fiery 
speeches in the Capitol and lived 
in the Palace as first Governor of 
the Commonwealth. George Mason, 
despite crippling attacks of the 
gout, left his beloved Gunston Hall 
to come to Williamsburg and write 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
a key document in world history, 
that led directly to the Bill of 
Rights in the Federal Constitution. 
e ittle Jimmy Madison attended the 
exciting Virginia Convention of 
1776 and began his industrious and 
devoted public service that culmi- 
nated in the drafting of the same 
Federal Constitution. 

All of these, with like-minded 
colleagues in the other colonies, and 
many othe ‘rs constituted the Found- 
ing Fathers. They developed a 
political creed that held 
every individual superior not only 
to centralized government, but also 
to centralized economy or central- 
ized church. This individualism 
emphasized self-government and 
individual liberties but was charac- 
terized by a devotion to public 
service and by a responsible leader- 
ship that has not been surpassed 
since that di iy. As Jefferson put it, 
it was an aristoc racy but an aristoc- 
racy “of talent and virtue.” 


strong 


These concepts joined with oth- 
ers emphasizing equality of oppor- 
tunity, belief in knowledge and 
reason (or “science” ), and a broad 
and liberal attitude toward a fed- 
eral system that would admit new 
states carved from western rye 
It was a strong philosophy of 1 
publican government that still “an 
value and relevance. 

The stories behind the restora- 
tion process itself often have pi- 
quancy and glamor. There was the 
finding of the Bodleian Plate (a 
engraving of about 1750 
that contains ske tches of several 
Williamsburg buildings) in Oxford 
University in time to solve the roof 


coppt I 


design of the Wren Building. A 
crystal chandelier to match one de- 

ribed the Palace was discov- 
ered in far-off Canton, China, it is 


said, under a Chinese antique deal- 


ers bed 


Williamsburg also has its buried 
treasure — the telling foundations 
and_ artifacts revealed by the ar- 
chaeologists’ search. The process of 
burning | brick so as to secure glazed 
headers was stumbled upon “when 
a North Carolina brickmaker was 
found who unwittingly was: still 
using eighteenth century methods. 
Strong ae varied colonial paint 
colloss were uncovered by scraping 
through thick layers of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century paint. 


Informal Adult Education 


The new kind of informal educa- 
tion to be experienced at Williams- 
burg is spreading over the entire 
country and, indeed, the world. 
The combination of leisure and the 
automobile have made travel easy 
for more and more people. 

In the United States, history can 
be studied in more than one thou- 
sand historic houses and _restora- 
tion villages scattered throughout 
the land. They form a great three- 
dimensional textbook. St: urting with 
the Spanish forts in Florida, the 
missions from Texas to California, 
the French posts and houses of the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi, 
the Swedish settlements in Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, the Dutch set- 
tlements on the Hudson, and the 
English beginning at Roanoke, 
Jamestown, and Plymouth, historic 
houses, churches, industries, and 
villages extend down through the 
Victorian age into the twentieth 
century. The movement to pre- 
serve and interpret this past grows 
broader and stronger each year. 

The historian who works in this 
field puts his trust in historical re- 
search and sound teaching tech- 
niques. Research can produce the 
authenticity demanded for the 
process of restoration and also the 
knowledge of political, economic, 
social, and intellectual currents re- 
quired by the informal education 
sometimes known as interpretation. 

The teaching techniques run the 
gamut of the whole communica- 
tions field. Warm personal teach- 
ing, illustrated lectures, music, 
pl iys, pageants or special events, 
publications, radio, motion pictures, 
and television are all used. 


Continued on page 120 
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HOW TO GET MORE OUT OF MEETINGS 


By ANDREW P. TORRENCE 


M EETINGS, discussions and group 
activity are characteristic of Amer- 
ica, Throughout the history of this 
country man has been ‘able to 
achieve his greatest potential 
through group activity. 

Ty pical of the American heritage 
of group activity is a statement 
written by the French statesman 
and author, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
of his visit to America in 1830. 

On this occasion he wrote, “These 
Americans are the most peculiar 
people in the world. You'll not 
believe it when I tell you how they 
behave. In a local community in 
their country a citizen may con- 
ceive of some need which is not 
being met. What does he do? He 
goes across the street and discusses 
it with his neighbor. Then what 
happens? A committee comes into 
existence and then the committee 
begins functioning on behalf of the 
need, and you won't believe this, 
but it’s true. All of this is done 
without reference to any bureau- 


ANDREW P. TORRENCE is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation at Tuskegee Institute. He is 
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absence to work as a Research Asso- 
ciate at the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, Chi- 
cago. He has collaborated with Dr. 
Burton Kreitlow of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Dr. E. W. Alton of 
the USDA Extension Service, in writ- 
ing a book, Leapersnip FoR ACTION 
iN Rurat Communities, to be pub- 
lished this fall. Dr. Torrence has been 
involved in adult education courses 
at Tuskegee including forums, sem- 
inars, short courses and clinics, and 
has taken a leading role in promoting 
adult education activities through the 
Institute. 
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A successful meeting needs democratic 


leadership as well as the preparation 


and participation of 


crat. All of this is done by the 
private citizens on their own initia- 
tive.” 

This observation made by de 
Tocqueville is just as true today 
as it was in 1830. In fact, group 
activity has a direct relationship 
to economic, social and _ political 
developme nt. Complexity of a so- 
ciety increases with its develop- 
ment. Group activity gives impe tus 
to development ad complexity, 
which in turn increase the need for 
further group activity. As a result 
of this cycle, history shows. that 
the gre atest group activity is found 
in the more highly deve lope -d coun- 
tries where the group contributes 
to development and vice versa. In 
the less progressive countries, group 
activity is at a minimum. 


Group Activity Increasing 


Even in rural communities in 
America, group activity is on the 
increase. This group activity is 
correlative to the comple xity, pro- 
gressiveness and development of 
the community, regardless of its 
size and other Seabunts: 

Now, since we have all of this 
group activity, the question arises, 
how can we get more out of it? 
This is a reasonable question, and 
it is an indication of our concern 
for increased personal and com- 
munity growth and development. 

The success of meetings is resi- 
dent in the leadership of the meet- 
ing, in the group itself, and in the 
individual members of the group. 
Now all of these—the leadership, 
the group, and the individual mem- 
ber—are inextricably tied together, 
and in the modern concept of group 


group members 


behavior, they cannot successfully 
be sepi arated except for purposes 
of analysis. 


A Harmonizing of Qualities 

Although there are certain qual- 
ities generally associated — with 
successful leade ‘rs, it would be fal- 
lacious to say that there are natural 
or absolute leaders. Successful 
leadership depends on a harmoniz- 
ing of qualities of the leader with 
certain characteristics such as the 
nature, personality and objectives 
of the group to be led. 

Without this harmony, a leader 
is likely not to be successful. For 
example, a person may be a tre- 
mendous success as a leader in a 
group composed of progressive peo- 
ple, and a failure in a group com- 
posed of conservatives. He may 
be successful in a meeting with 
professional educators and unsuc- 
cessful as a leader in a meeting 
composed of farmers. He may be 
successful as a leader of a group 
composed of older people and un- 
successful as a leader of a group 
composed of young people, even 
though both groups are considering 
the same topic. 

The leader must possess certain 
general leadership qualifications 
such as knowledge, tact, courtesy, 
initiative, impartiality, fle xibility, 
fearlessness, cheerfulness,  en- 
thusiasm, sincerity, loyalty and in- 
tegrity, because these qui alities pro- 
mote in the member a kind of con- 
fidence, ease and respect that 
enable the member to get more 
from meetings. The leader must 
also encourage the development of 
these traits in all members of the 
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group. This is required because 
each member of the group is a 
leader for the instant that his think- 
ing or action aids the group to set 
or attain desirable goals. This 
makes democratic leadership a 
group mechanism, not permanently 
invested in any one individual, and 
this influences what people get out 
of the meeting. 


Leadership Skills 


Other leadership activities, which 
may be called skills, that help peo- 
ple get more out of meetings are: 

1. Planning the meeting—which 
includes making appropriate phys- 
ical arrangements of the meeting 
place, formulation and circulation 
of the agenda, notification of com- 
mittee chairmen and others who 
are to make reports, notification to 
all members and guests of the place 
and time of meeting. 

2. Presiding over the meeting— 
which involves many things, in- 
cluding abiding by some type of 
rules of order, having respect for 
the rights and privileges of each 
member, keeping the common goals 
before the group, resolving con- 
flicts, keeping the meeting moving, 
starting and stopping on time. 

3. Follow-up—which — includes 
evaluation of the meeting, perform- 
ing assigned duties 
to committees. 


and assistance 


Reasons for Failures 
According to D. M. Hall,'! most 


failures of groups are due to one 
or more of the following reasons: 
“I. The 
group action. 
2. The group is not composed 
of the right combination of persons. 
3. The 


playing 


- 


‘atmosphere’ inhibits 


members lack skill in 
their respective group 
roles. 

1. The organization is not suit- 
able for accomplishing the desired 
purposes. 


Although Professor Hall deals 
extensively with these reasons, a 
brief consideration, in this article, 
of the first three will show their 
importance to what we get out of 
meetings. 


‘Hall, D. M., 
tion, The 
lishers, Inc., 


Dynamics of Group Ac- 
Interstate Printers and Pub- 
Danville, Illinois, 1957. 
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1. Wrong atmosphere. We tend 
to get more out of meetings that 
have a democratic atmosphere than 
we do out of meetings that have a 
laissez faire or autocratic atmos- 
phere. In the group possessing a 
democratic atmosphere we find the 
following precepts displayed. There 
is respect for the personality and 
dignity of each individual in the 
group; individual as well as group 
welfare is the concern of the 
group; there is free exchange of 
ideas in dealing with group affairs; 
the rights of equality of all mem- 
bers of the group are protected; 
a fraternal feeling exists among 
the members; cooperation among 
the members is fostered; informa- 
tion is spread out rather than 
flown; and group thinking is re- 
flected by group action. 


( 


2. Wrong people. The wrong 
combination of persons in a group 
causes failure. In order for a meet- 
ing to be successful, there must be 
a common and accepted goal 
objective, otherwise, there is no 
basis for cooperative activity. Even 
when persons have common goals 
there will be differences of opinion 
on how to achieve the goals. Such 
differences are healthy signs of 
democratic progress and ther *"y may 
add to what members get out of 
the meeting. They become desul- 
tory or wade ‘sirable only when they 
get out of hand to the extent that 
efforts are directed not toward the 
best solution, but toward justify- 
ing a particular stand. 

3. Wrong roles. We all learn to 
play group roles and the role we 
select to play for a particular meet- 
ing depends upon how we view 
ourselves within that situation. 
lioughly roles may be classed 
(a) group building, (b) group de- 
stroying, and (c) group depend- 
ent.” Hall sees the group builder 
as generally a frank, friendly, ex- 
pansive person with a warm fe eling 
md a firm purpose. He is an orien- 

(He keeps the meeting on the 
right track by asking, Where are 
we going? How are we going to 


re? Who is to help?). He is 


r fac wr. (He gets facts, clarifies 
nd marizes beliefs, experi- 
ences definitions.) He is an 


encourager-harmonizer. (He gives 
warm friendly sympathetic _ re- 
sponse to individual needs. ) 

The group destroyer is the im- 
mature, aggressive person who feels 
and acts in terms of his own selfish 
interests only. He may be a clever 
but treacherous fellow who takes 
sides in controversies and makes 
friends in order to promote his own 
welfare. He is a dominator, blocker, 
blamer, dodger. 

The group dependent assures 
himself a secure place by being 
submissive. He needs continuous 
reassuring friendship. If he fails 
to receive support, he may drift 
away, become indifferent and de- 
tached. 

Third, what we get out of meet- 
ings is resident in the individual 
me abe himself. The group serves 
and influences its members, while 
at the same time each member 
serves and influences the group. 
What the member gets out of the 
meeting depends in part on his 
own image of himself, his group, 
the leadership, the interaction of 
the three. If he believes that his 
felt and basic needs are being met 
through the group association, he 
gets more out of the meeting. If 
his need for a feeling of belonging, 
pé articipé ition, status, and security 
within the group is being met he 
sees attending the meeting as an 
opportunity rather than as an obli- 
gation, and he gets more out of the 
meeting. 


Preparation for a Meeting 


To get more out of a meeting, 
the member must do some before- 
meeting thinking which will enable 
him to understand what is going on 
and to participate actively and fruit- 
fully in the proceedings. His be- 
fore -meeting thinking involves re- 
viewing his own whens and the 
ideas of others on the topic under 
consideration. It involves the col- 
lection of facts and opinions to 
support what he honestly thinks 
ought to be done. 

Participation during the meeting 
is important to what one gets out 
of the meeting. Man tends to un- 
derstand best those actions which 
he helped to originate. Also be- 
cause of one’s psychological bias 
Continued on page 114 
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By DAVID C. STEWART 


PROFILE OF A NEW STUDENT 


Educational TV has created a new type 


of student who is eager to widen his 


mental horizon and to learn something new 


66 

I TOOK the course to see if, after 
all these years, I could still study 
and learn. I can!” 

“This was a way to return to the 
academic world without leaving 
my two small children.” 

“Where else could I attend a 
classroom in my pajamas? 

These are a few reactions of 
people who have recently found a 
new school—the TV screen in their 
own home. 

The TV series they watched was 
instruction in Beginning Russian 
Language. It was offered by George 
Washington University on station 


DAVID C. STEWART is Assistant 
Director of the Joint Council on Edu- 
cational Television, Washington, D.C. 
He notes that “some of the earliest 
pioneering work in educational tele- 
vision was the production of courses 
for adults.” Commenting on how 
much has been learned about the 
people who take TV courses for 
credit, he observes that “the charac- 
teristics of the noncredit student—the 
person who attends his televised class 
regularly, merely for the pleasure and 
satisfaction of learning something new 
—have remained a comparative mys- 
tery. However, in the past few years, 
more information concerning the adult 
noncredit student has come to light. 

“*Profile of a New Student’ is an 
effort to bring together information 
on this subject from various sources 
in many parts of the country and to 
highlight the most successful attempt 
to identify the noncredit student. 

“Two aspects of the subject seem 
of major importance: (1) the new TV 
student would probably not be tak- 
ing an academic course if it weren't 
for television and (2) the dominant 
motivating factor in taking a course 
appears—at least at this stage—to be 
the challenge of learning a new sub- 
ject, a kind of personal test from 
which the adult seems to derive great 
satisfaction.” 


October, 1959 


WTOP in Washington, D. C. The 
lessons attracted an estimated audi- 
ence of 30,000, three times a week. 
Some 3,200 people paid $15 each 
for a text book and study guide, 
and 84 people took the course for 
credit at a cost of $75 each, making 
it one of the biggest single course 
money makers in ‘the history of the 
U niversity. 

The professor was Vladimir Tol- 
stoy, a descendant of the famous 
Russian author. The remark about 
attending class in pé yjame as is not 
a joke—the lessons appeared at 
6:30 A.M.! After the course was 
completed, the University sent out 
questionnaires to all the students. 
From their re sponses the picture 
of a new kind of student began 
to emerge. 

This new tele-student is uniquely 
American. Television in the U. S. 
is often criticized for its volume of 
banal entertainment, but no other 
country in the world offers so mach 
formal education by television to 
such a large viewing audience. 


Adults who learn by TV, either for 
academic credit or just for fun, 
already greatly outnumber the stu- 
dents in night schools or corre- 
spondence courses. 


A Million Viewers 

Last year well over a million 
adults in the United States—about 
60 per cent of them women—re- 
ceived some formal instruction by 
television. About 500 televised 
courses, everything from Anthro- 
pology to Zoology, were offered by 
117 colleges and universities. One 
physics course taught on the NBC 
network had an wadiebes of about 
300,000. This “Continental Class- 
room” was so successful that the 
physics course will be repeated 
this fall and a complete chemistry 
course will be added to the sched- 
ule. It is now possible to find 
formal instruction on television in 
nearly every city in the country. 

Research workers have been on 
the trail of the adult tele-student 
for several years. They want to 
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find out what sort of person he 
and what makes him watch tele- 
vised instruction when he could 
just as easily indulge a craving for 
entertainment. As a result of many 
reports, we now know much more 
about this person who takes college 
courses in his living room, One 
thing we know is that he is more 
Women TV students 
outnumber men about 6 to 4. 


often a she. 


The Typical Student 


The typical female tele-student 
is between 35 and 40 years old. 
She is married and has two or three 
young children. She may have at- 
tended a college or university be- 
fore she married, but this is not 
always the case. 

She owns a lot of labor saving 
appliances, but still feels the pres- 
sure of a great variety of domestic 
responsibilities. Taking a course 
on television is about the only way 
she can take advantage of formal 
instruction and continue her edu- 
cation. If it were not for TV she 
probably would not be a student 
at all. Televised lessons may be 
difficult, but they certainly are 
accessible. 

The TV student is the sort of 
person you would expect to seize 
an opportunity to learn something 
new. Of the many reasons why 
adults take courses by television, 
the one most often mentioned is 
what might be described as the 
challenge of learning something 
new. In reviewing student com- 
ments, one often reads, “I wanted 
to test my learning capability,” or 
“| just wanted to see if I could 
do it.” 

Usually, a telecourse is added 
to many other interests in a busy 
schedule. One housewife, when 
asked why she watched the Rus- 
sian language telecourse, re- 
sponded, “I like languages, mys- 
teries and puzzles and Russian 
seemed to fit all these categorie S 
And then there was the woman 
who described herself as “a wife, 
a mother, and a housekeeper in 
my spare She commented, 
“Without stimulation, the 
mind a mother of eight small 
children can go very easily. Each 
vear we take something new. This 
TV course was a life saver!” 


time.” 


some 


{ 

Most of these parent-students 
seem to be greatly interested in 
the education a their children and 
many feel that by continuing to 
study they can give the children 
more he ‘Ip in learning. One woman 
reported, “My ten-year-old daugh- 
ter is not offered languages in 
school. By studying this TV Rus- 
toge her, she learns 
something of what is involved i 
languages.” Another person viene 
that she was taking the TV lessons 
in order be able help her 
sons (who are now seven and nine ) 
if they take Russian in high school. 
Of course, some adults begin view- 


sian course 


ing lessons to set a good “example 
low their children PO wind up tak- 
ing the courses alone. 

A great many of the students 
seem to enjoy this change of pace 
in their regular TV viewing. As 
one housewife candidly put it, 
“With so much bunk on TV, I felt 
that any intelligent course provided 
should be taken advanté ige of.” It's 
only speculation, but some observers 
believe another big difference be- 
tween TV lessons and 90 per cent 
of the other TV fare is that the 
lessons contain the important ele- 
ment of continuity. They are not 
“one shots.” They tend to develop 
que stions as we j) as answers in the 
viewers mind. 

A TV course need not be topical 
to draw students to their sets, but 
professors who associate course 
coatent with daily life are popular 
—just as they are in the classroom. 
Last year, the Russian language 
was taught on TV in more than 
a dozen cities from New York to 
San Francisco. A housewife study- 
ing Russian in Washington summed 
up the view of a great many stu- 
dents with the comment, “Since 
Russia is a leading nation, Amer- 
icans should know the language.” 


Group TV Lessons 


Some people find it helpful and 
convenient to watch TV lessons in 
a ip in order to review and dis- 
cuss what is learned. TV college 

clubs have been formed in 
ties. A few institutions such 
\rizona State College, lowa 
te College, the University of 
and Michigan State Uni- 
w provide training for 


Nebra 
versity 


adult discussion leaders to follow 
up on TV classes which people 
watch as a group. 

For most tele-students, however, 
viewing and studying are solitary 
avocations. Students who take 
courses for academic credit have 
a chance to talk with others who 
are taking it when they report for 
exams at the sponsoring college or 
university. But the much more nu- 
merous noncredit students work 
alone. Few of them see much dis- 
advantage in this. As a matter of 
fact, many look upon the period of 
solitary concentration as a kind of 
relief from “togetherness.” As one 
mother remarked, “It is refreshing 
to study at night when all are in 
bed.” 

Do the new students think they 
can really learn by television? Over 
90 per cent say, “Yes.” This ma- 
jority opinion has been confirmed 
by several dozen tests in schools 
and colleges. Under controlled con- 
ditions, the achievement of tele- 
vision students has been compared 
with that of students receiving in- 
struction in a conventional class- 
room. In experiment after experi- 
ment the results indicate that there 
are no significant differences in 
achievement. In some of the in- 
stances where significant differ- 
ences have been noted, they have 
favored televised instruction. 

The first institution to produce 
college instruction on television 
was Western Reserve Unive ‘rsity in 


Cleveland. It was a course in psy- 


chology, and from. its beginning 
in the fall of 1951 it was a hit with 
the public. Since then, 40 of the 
University’s courses have gone be- 
fore the TV cameras. 


Growth of Educational TV 

Many schools followed Western 
Reserve's example, but the really 
big boost to TV teaching was given 
by the establishment of stations 
operating on channels reserved for 
education by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. There are 
44 such stations on the air today. 
They serve an area with a popula- 
tion of about 60 million people and 
they carry no advertising. The first 
of these stations, KU HT, in Hou- 
ston, Texas, began operation in 
Continued on page 110 
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THE BUSINESS LEADER 


Why industry seeks certain 


qualities of leadership 


Riess are spending millions 
of dollars attempting to identify, 
recruit, and train men who they be- 
lieve have the qualities of leader- 
ship necessary for a business or- 
ganization. There are consulting 
firms whose principal purpose is the 
searching out of possible leadership 
talent. Within our economy, the 
search for people to take the guid- 
ing positions in companies has 
reached the proportions of big busi- 
ness. One company with which the 
writer is acquainte -d spent $10,000 
in recruiting just one lower-echelon 
executive. 

This article will look at leader- 
ship by exploring, first, the place of 
business in a de ‘mocracy; secondly, 
the purpose of le: ade ship in busi- 
ness; and, finally, the qualities a 
man should possess to adequately 
discharge his duties as a business 
leader. 

A quality which is both unique 
and necessary in a democracy is an 
economic system called free enter- 
prise. Free enterprise means roughly 
that the production of goods and 
services rests wholly in the hands 
of nongovernmental, or private, in- 
terests who determine what will or 
will not be produced. Demand for 
goods or services regulates the type 
of business that will be born, and 


NORMAN R. MILLER is training 
director for the Union Railroad Com- 
pany. In this capacity he has been 
able to evaluate realistically the crit- 
eria for business leadership. He ob- 
serves that “leadership must conform 
to each different area of human en- 
deavor.” Leadership from the point 
of view of business requirements in 
a democracy is presented in this 
article. 
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the continued satisfaction of market 
demands regulates how long it will 
live. 

In our free enterprise system, 
there are often as many as 60 or 70 
firms all competing to produce the 
same goods or offer the same serv- 
ice. Each of these companies is 
striving to obtain a monoply in the 
field by producing its item in such 
a way that it is more attractive to 
the consumer than the items pro- 
duced by the other companies. This 
tremendous competition has caused 
the individual producer to seek 
ways of producing at a lower price 
and better quality in order to gain 
a greater share of the market. 

Competition is the most impor- 
tant phase of our economic system. 
The various anti-trust laws have all 
been established to continue com- 
petition at the highest level pos- 
sible. The courts constantly sit in 
judgment of firms who have been 
accused of attempting to monopo- 
lize the market and thereby reduce 
that prime necessity of a demo- 
cratic economic system—free enter- 
prise or competition. 

A business firm’s chief aim in a 
free enterprise system is to make a 
reasonable profit and to perpetuate 
the business so that the profit con- 
tinues. The sole objective of a 
business leader, therefore, is to 
assist the firm to make profits year 
in and year out. We should not 
delude ourselves into believing that 
many companies’ published high 
ideals are their real obje ctives. 

Business leaders talk in terms of 
profit because they know without 
profit there just won't be a job or 
business. If the manager makes a 
profit, the stockholders are happy; 
if the manager doesn’t make a 
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profit, the stockholders are sad to 
the point of wanting a manager 
who can make profits. When the 
stockholders yell for the president's 
scalp, the president vells for the 
vice-president’s scalp, the vice- presi- 
dent yells for the worksmanager s 
scalp, and so on down the line. 


This adds up to just one thing: 
the business leader, be he first-line 
supervisor or executive, has the 
principal purpose of helping to 
make a profit; if he doesn’t, he has 
failed. Whatever the manager does 
is for the sole purpose of main- 
taining the flow of profits. If he 
listens. sympathetically to his em- 
ployee’s problems or attempts to 
get group participation, he is doing 
it for the sole purpose of gaining 
greater continuing profits. 


Business Leadership Qualities 


This, then, is the background 
against which are presented the 
qualities one must possess to be a 
good industrial leader. The cri- 
terion of success in business leader- 
ship is how well the individual 
assisted in obtaining 
profits. 


continuous 


Evolving the Characteristics. For 
the most part, these characteristics 
were evolved after nine years of 
work in selecting people for leader- 
ship positions in business, tr aining 
them to assume their initial duties, 
and _ atte mpting to continuously 
develop them after they have be- 
come business leaders. In addition, 
it is based upon discussions with 
both business leaders and their staff 
in which the informal topic was 
“The Perfect Business Leader.” 

Positiveness. The business leader 
must be positive. When he is con- 
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fronted with a problem, he attacks 
it as soon as he has a reasonable 
amount of information on hand. 
Probably the largest single failure 
of current business le ade ‘rs is their 
inability to make decisions. In 
addition, they must see that their 
decisions are carried out. Many 
business leaders make what may be 
referred to as false decisions. When 
presented with a problem that 
requires their attention, they make 
a decision but defeat it by not see- 
ing that it is carried through. They 
fail to build into their orde rs ade- 
quate control that will tell them the 
extent to which the decision has 
been carried out. 

Creativeness, The business leader 
should v’ew his job as a challeng- 
ing situation that will tax the limit 
of his creative abilities. He should 
be able to create innovations, come 
up with new twists, and go beyond 
what is already Lone. As he 
climbs the ladder of success, he 
must be able, through practice, to 
increase his creative power in a 
direct relationship to the difficulty 
of the job on which he is working. 

The successful business leader at 

each level should have more and 
better ideas than any of his sub- 
ordinates. His attitude should be 
that nothing is impossible. His 
thinking must always be positive 
and constructive. 

Open-mindedness. The leader 
must be open-minded to the ex- 
tent that he will recognize, respect, 
and nurture creativity in others. 
He must be able to listen to all 
sides of an argument, show little 
partiality tow: wd one side or the 
other, and, when the chips are 
down, make a decision as to what 
course of action will be taken. In 
his open-mindedness he must have 
the ability of bringing together the 
creative talents of othe T people and, 
from this, arriving at a superior 
solution or approach. 

Maintain psychological distance. 
The industrial leader must be able 
to maintain a psychological dis- 
tance from those whom he super- 
vises. He must always be able to 
reprimand and discipline his sub- 
ordinates and must not be tied by 
friendships. If he is too close or 
friendly with those whom he super- 
vises, he puts himself in the impos- 
sible position of trying to discipline 
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a friend. If the leader becomes too 
emotionally involved with his sub- 
ordinates, he is unable to make 
corrections in the organization. 

Broad-based viewpoint. The busi- 
ness leader must be able to con- 
sider a problem simultaneously 
from a scientific, social, economic, 
and humanistic point of view. One 
of the many problems of current 
industrial leaders is their inability 
to see further than their own cor- 
porations. They are so tied by the 
traditions of their individual indus- 
tries that they are unable to extract 
from other organizations what may 
be good for their own companies. 
The possession of this characteristic 
makes it possible for a man to see 
many sides to a problem or situ- 
ation. Thus, he is not bound by 
tradition but can search for prog- 
ress in any and all sectors. 

Judge of Character. After having 
observed those who report directly 
to him for a long period of time, 
the industrial leader should be able 
to accurately judge better than any 
test or te chnique which of his sub- 
ordinates are good promotional bets 
and which are poor ones. He must 
have the ability to sense the proper 
time for giving more responsibility 
to a subordinate for the purpose of 
development. 

High Energy and Motivation 
Level. The industrial leader must 
have a tremendous amount of sus- 
tained drive. He is the individual 
who works 16 hours a day and 
enjoys it. He possesses the interest 
to read reports, statistics, and tech- 
nical books and enjoy it as much as 
others enjoy novels. He is highly 
motivated to progress and becomes 
easily dissatisfied with routine work. 
He is the man who, when he attains 
a goal, is satisfied for only a short 
time and is always seeking more 
and more. 

In order to determine the charac- 
teristics of the ideal business leader, 
it is necessary that the objective of 
business in a free enterprise system 
be used as the criterion of success. 
This means that the success of 
leadership in business is measured 
hy the ability of the leader to assist 
his company in continuously mak- 


ing a profit. To accomplish this, 
those o lead the organization 
must be ble to make decisions and 
see that ‘hey are carried out, be 


more creative than those who re- 
port to them, be able to recognize 
and make use of the creative ability 
of others, be slightly aloof from 
those they supervise, see problems 
from a broad over-all area, judge 
the abilities of others, and, finally, 
possess a tremendous amount of 
drive. 


Profile of a New Student 
Continued from page 108 


1952. It has produced 65 complete 
college courses. 

The University of Detroit puts 
its entire freshman curriculum on 
station WTVS. In Chicago, more 
than 31,000 adults have enrolled 
in 40 junior college courses tele- 
vised by educational station 
WTTW. So far, 44 Chicago resi- 
dents have graduated irons the 
city’s two-year junior college by 
taking g all of their required courses 
on TV. Several TV stations in 
Alaska are using film recordings of 
the very popular “Sunrise Semester” 
courses, which New York Univer- 
sity introduced in the fall of 1957 
to an estimated New York City 
audience of 100,000 viewers. 

There is little doubt that the 
number of telecourses is increasing. 
Michigan State University keeps 
track of what courses are produced 
in an annual report called “Tele- 
courses for Credit.” The last report 
states that in the school year 1957- 
58 the number of TV courses 
showed an increase of 112 per cent 
over the total listings for 1951- 
1957. The increases were particu- 
larly marked (well over 100 per 
cent) in the physical sciences, 
mathematics, languages and Eng- 
lish grammar. The University also 
reported many more courses in 
shorthand, typing and accounting. 

For the adult who wants to con- 
tinue to learn after the days of 
regular formal education are over, 
telecourses are made to order. Re- 
plying to the question, “What mo- 
tivated you to take this course?” 
a woman with five grandchildren 
replied, “Improving the mind is a 
great pleasure.” With a new tele- 
course season about to begin, there 
is every indication that many peo- 
ple who feel the same w ay will be- 
come students once again. 


Adult Leadership 
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AEA’s CONFERENCE PROGRAM IS SET 


i for an outstanding program 
for the ninth annual conterence of 
the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A., November 5-8 at 
the Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y., have been completed by the 
Conference Planning Committee. 
Members of the Committee are Mar- 
garet Wingert, Director of Organi- 
zation Relations, U.S. Committee 
for Refugees, H. Curtis Mial, Con- 
sultant in human relations, and 
A. Wilson Cheek, Associate General 
Secretary of the World Council of 
Christian Education. 

Beginning with the first general 
session on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 5, the conference is planned 
to move along inte ‘restingly, carry- 
ing the over all theme, “Adult Edu- 
cation For Freedom.” Gordon Haw- 
kins, Chairman, Citizens Forum, 
Canada’s National Affairs TV 
Forum, will moderate the first panel 
presentation in Kleinhans Music 
Hall, dealing with “Adult Educa- 
tion for International Understand- 
ing.” The panelists include: 

Nirmal Chaudhuri, United Na- 
tions Correspondent for the Singa- 
pore Straits Times; Luther Evans, 
former Director General of UNES- 
CO; Abdel-Karim Mirghani, Coun- 
selor of the Permanent Mission of 
Sudan to the United Nations. 

The second General Session on 
Saturday morning, November 7, will 
also be moderate d by Gordon Haw- 
kins, and will include a discussion 
of “National Aspects of Adult Edu- 

cation” by Stringfellow Barr, author 
and lecturer, and Paul Martin, mem- 
ber of Canada’s Parliament, and 
former head of the Canadian dele- 
gation to the United Nations. 

The third general session, Sat- 
urday afternoon, promises to be a 
real lively affair when Dr. Edmund 
deS. Brunner, Director of the Bu- 
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reau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University, presents his 
findings on the AEA Direction 
F inding Inquiry, which he and his 
staff have been conducting during 
the pe ast year. In order to get on- 
the-spot membe rship reactions Her- 
bert C. Hunsaker of the Purdue 
Adult Education Center, and AEA’s 
President-Elect, will conduct a 
participative discussion period fol- 
lowing Dr. Brunner’s presentation. 

The fourth general session Sun- 
day noon will be moderated by 
J. Roby Kidd, Director of the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, and will be the final confer- 
ence feature. Mr. Kidd has selected 
a panel of experts from England, 
Canada and the United States to 
discuss “Education for Freedom.” 

The September issue of Adult 
Leadership carried the program 
announcements and speakers of 
Sections and Special Interest 
Groups which will meet both Fri- 
day morning and afternoon, No- 
vember 6. Many nationally and 
internationally famous adult edu- 
cators will be participating in these 
section meetings, which promise to 
be real conference highlights. 


Consultation Clinics 

Another interesting and enticing 
part of the conference is being 
planned by Max Birnbaum, of the 
American Jewish Committee. This 
part of the program is a series of 
five “Consultation Clinics,” dealing 
with: (1) Techniques and Mate- 
rials of Adult Education Method- 
ology; (2) Administration of Adult 
Education Programs; (3) Research 
in Adult E ducation: (4) C oopera- 
tive Planning Between Professional 
Adult Educators and Voluntary 
Organizations; and (5) A Work- 
shop in Creative Education. Re *p- 


resentative adult educators from 


the United States will lead these 
Clinics on Sunday morning, No- 
vember 8. 

A real surprise is awaiting all 
those who attend the Presidents’ 
reception and dinner on Saturday 
evening, November 6. Margaret 
Wingert of the Planning Committee 
and Alexander Charters, Dean of 
the University College at Syracuse 
University, have arrange -d some- 
thing unique in AEA Conference 
history. They promise “you must 
see it to believe it.” 

All members of AEA will have 
an opportunity on Friday morning, 
November 6, to participate in a 
general discussion of “AEA Mem- 
bership—Its Values and Possibil- 
ities.” Robert Risley, Acting Dean, 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations at Cornell University, will 
serve as chairman and coordinator 
of this meeting with help from 
delegates, officers and AEA mem- 
bers. 

Another inducement for all mem- 
bers to attend the Buffalo Confer- 
ence is a planned tour and dinner 
at Niagara Falls on Friday evening, 
November 6. Transport: ition, din. 
ner and tour have been arranged 
by Robert Berner, Dean of Millard 
Fillmore College, University of 
Buffalo, for all aie are interested. 
The number to be accommodated 
is limited, and you are — “d 
to indicate your desire t ) partici- 
pate when you receive your regis- 
tration cards and programs. The 
special * ‘honeymoon” rate per per- 
son is only $5. 

Every member is encouraged to 
make pl ins now to attend this im- 
porte int national conference. Here 
is an opportunity to meet and re- 
new acquaintances with your col- 
leagues, and to particip: ite in the 
dlacusion of timely topics relating 
to adult education for freedom. 
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COLLEGE FOR THE PEOPLE 


Togbe Gobo Dake XI, Chief of Tsito, left, speaks to a group of villagers, 
while his father (seated) listens. At right is J. O. Ansah, a retired head 
teacher. 


Oo" RLOOKING the village of Tsito 
in the Awudome state of Trans- 
Volta in Togoland is the Awudome 
Adult College. This 
college is a concrete symbol to the 
Tsito of their desire for 
education and their initiative, 
determination and physical efforts 
to make that desire a reality. 

The village of Tsito is 88 miles 
from Accra, Ghana, on the trunk 
road to Ho. During the days when 
Germany controlled Togoland, 
Awudome was a frontier post and 
an entrepot (warehouse) for the 
cocoa trade as well as a mission 
station. 

When the British adrninistration 


Residential 


pe ople of 


L. WINSTON CONE is on leave 
of absence from Purdue University, 
where he is Associate Professor of 
History, for a one-year teaching as- 
signment at the University of Ghana, 
Legon, Accra. This is his third trip 
to Africa. As resident tutor he has 
been impressed with the willingness 
of the students to help themselves, 
and has found that adult education 
has a tremendous appeal. Dr. Cone 
received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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was instituted under the mandate 
system, the people of Awudome 
and Tsito refused to join the Peki 
state and were cut off from the 
usual government services. They 
thereby learned to be self-reliant, 
and meeting out under the shade 
of the trees in the clearing near 
the village learned, as well, to 
reach agreements communally on 
their village undertakings. Here 
they welcomed the Christi in mis- 


sions, and later agreed to extend 
their schools, construct market 
places, lorry parks, and sponsor 


sports teams. 

In 1949 the Institute of Extra- 
Mural Studies, now part of the 
University College of Ghana, and 
under the Directorship of David 
Kimble, introduced adult evening 
classes in Tsito. The basic purpose 


of these extra-mural classes was to 
build among the adults of the ris- 
ing new nation of Ghana a respon- 
sib] | informed public opinion. 

The courses taught by university 
lecturers included such subjects as 


economi national and 


history, 
local government and English. 


By L. WINSTON CONE 


These courses were directed prin- 
cipally to teachers, local council 
officials, regional chiefs, and legis- 
lative asse mbly members. 

The first resident tutor in the 
Trans-Volta Togoland was Miss 
Lalage Bown who helped to in- 
spire the people and the chief of 
Tsito with the need for a_ resi- 
dential college. The Institute of 
Extra-Mural Studies could not pro- 
vide the college facilities, but could 
provide a tutor and the courses, 
if the people would provide the 
buildings and other facilities. 

Plans were drawn up, and it was 
found that it would cost approxi- 
mately $33,000 to build the first 
three buildings to house class- 
rooms, a library, office, dining facil- 
ities and some dormitory facilities. 
The village could not possibly raise 
this amount of money, but with 
the help of the people, merchants, 
and some outside contributions, 
about $4,500 was collected. Thus 
in 1950 began the saga of a college 
built by the people for the people 
of Tsito. 


Building the College 


Cement and other materials were 
bought with the money, leaving 
the people no choice but their own 
labor, if the materials were to be 
transformed into buildings. Up the 
hill trudged men and women with 
cutlasses and other tools to clear 
a site for the college. Next came 
the task of carrying the bags of 
cement up from the send ay, sand 
from a place four miles away, and 
water from a place one and one- 
half miles away. Thus were the 
materials carried on the heads of 
men and women up the hill to the 
newly cleared site. Foundations 
were laid and the walls began to 
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BY THE PEOPLE 


A unique folk school is playing an 


important role in the development of Ghana 


rise under their communal effort. 

However, the desire and need for 
classes became so pressing in the 
swift development of events that 
were leading to the independence 
of the new nation, that in 1954, 
before the roofs were put on or the 
windows and doors installed, 
classes were begun. 

Trade unionists and cooperative 
leaders were among those who at- 
tended evening, week end and fort- 
nightly classes. Since that time 
many week end classes and longer 
courses have been attended by 
trade union and cooperative lead- 
ers. Others have attended resident 
conferences on national govern- 
ment, the United Nations, local 
government, and economic and so- 
cial problems of an independent 
nation. 

The inspiration provided by the 
people of Tsito to build their own 
educational college led to contribu- 
tions by outsiders, who gave money, 
equipment, materials, and labor. 
The Trans-Volta Togoland Council 
granted some $5,600 toward the 
project, and the Department of 
Social Welfare and Community 
Development provided _ technical 
assistance. 


Contributions from Abroad 


Other people and companies in 
Ghana and from abroad have con- 
tributed to the college. Gifts of 
equipment have totaled some 
$5,000 including a generator for 
electric power, chairs from the 
Danish Cooperative Movement. 
silverware from a merchant in 
Ghana, furniture from the Univer- 
sity College, books from other 
countries including the United 
States, and a moving picture pro- 


jector from Denmark. Voluntary 
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Awudome Residential Adult College, Tsito, Ghana 


groups in Denmark have sponsored 
another tutor who is also a skilled 
craftsman. 

With this and voluntary help 
from the village and paint donated 
from a firm in Denmark, the build- 
ings have been painted, giving a 
more finished look to the college 
site. Voluntary work camps have 
been held at the college by the 
Ghana Voluntary Work Camps 
Association to help on the build- 
ings, maintain the site, or help on 
the road maintenance and widen- 
ing. 

One of the most influential lead- 
ers in Tsito on the college project 
has been the Chief of Tsito, Togbe 
Gobo Dake XI. He is a chief in the 
modern sense, sponsoring advance- 
ment for the village and participat- 
ing in its advancement himself. He 
owns the only garage in the region, 
the Trans-Volta Motors, and has 
just obtained a loan of $22,400 from 
the Ghana _ Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation to expand _ his 
business to include a spare-parts 
store, a showroom, a petrol (gaso- 
line) filling and service station, 
with pressure lubrication, and a 


lounge canteen for customers. 


Much of this will be quite an in- 
novation in the Togoland area of 
Ghana. 

To prepare himself for this busi- 
ness enterprise, Togbe Gobo has 
attended training schools in Great 
Britain, where he acquired the nec- 
essary mechanical training to repair 
tractors and agricultural machinery 
as well as automobiles. 

His philosophy toward the new 
day in Ghana and Africa is em- 
bodied in this statement: “I’m not 
afraid to work with my hands, I’m 
proud of it, and more Africans 
should realize it. For if you want 
to get on, you've got to help your- 
self, and not wait for somebody to 
do it for you.” 

In 1956 Miss Bown went to East 
Africa and Paul Bertelsen, a native 
of Denmark, but educated at Cam- 
bridge University in Britain as an 
Economist specializing in adult 
education, arrived to become the 
Resident Tutor under the Institute 
of Extra-Mural Studies. Mr. Ber- 
telsen has continued the efforts of 
Miss Bown in carrying on with the 
underlying purpose of the college 
and obtaining aid from the Danish 
voluntary groups and_ individuals 
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to help the people of Tsito and as 
well the people of the surrounding 
Togoland. 


The Residential Adult College 
idea comes from the Scandinavian 
countries where the political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural development 
has been greatly influenced by the 


Reside ntial Adult College or, as 
they call them, the “Folk High 
Schools.” They were started in 


1844 on a voluntary basis and have 
continued as voluntary organiza- 
tions as the people's schools with 
some economic help from the vari- 
ous governments. 

Thousands of men and women 
who take active roles in cooperative 
societies, trade unions, cultural or- 
ganizations and voluntary societies 
have attended these schools in 
these countries. The creative use 
of leisure time has also been a 
prime motive for these schools. 

This has been the philosophy 
underlying the development of the 
Awudome Residential Adult Col- 
lege, and the people of Tsito have 
only begun to benefit from the col- 
lege. It is the only institution of 
its kind in all of West Africa, and 
has attracted people from many 
parts of Ghana. 

Such volunt: iry institutions can 
play an import: int role in the de- 
ve lopment of new nations such as 
Ghana, especially since it is a 
voluntary enterprise, and thus im- 
portant in a newly developing 
democratic society. 

With an increased staff of three 
tutors and one regional organizer, 
C. Y. Senoo, the resident tutor, Mr. 
Bertelsen, has some extensive plans 
for the college physical plant and 
the educational work. Besides some 
remodeling and completion of work 
on the present buildings, he plans 
to build a new storeroom, a large 
hall for lectures and film shows, as 
well as install a water system and 
an electrical system. 

Water is an important problem, 
having to be obtained from rain 
water or ——— in during the dry 

1 large drums, costing 25 
to 30 Pest a drum. Directing the 
building program will be Daniel 
Pedersen, one of the tutors, and 
with the voluntary help of the peo 
ple of Tsito. 


Additional 


season 


educational work, 
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along continuation of the present 
classes, is planned. According to 
the “Awudome News,” an eight- 
page mimeographed monthly news- 
paper with an English and Ewe 
edition, put out by the staff and 
voluntary helpers, there are classes 
to learn to read and write English 
and Ewe, as well as learn arith- 
metic. Mr. Pedersen has started 
courses for carpenters, masons, and 
other craftsmen in technical draw- 
ing. In addition, there are three- 
month courses for those who want 
to study special subjects, or who 
want to increase their general edu- 
cational background, or prepare 
themselves for qualifying examina- 
tions to enter secondary school or 
university college work. 

Recently a week end conference 
on the “United States Today” was 
held at the Awudome Residential 
Adult College. There were three 
American university teachers who 
are currently attached to the Uni- 
versity C ‘ollege of Ghana, and one 
full-time officer of the University 
College of Ghana, who gave lec- 
tures on such subjects as “United 
States Government and Political 
Parties,” “Recent Economic Devel- 
opment in the United States,” 
“Little Rock and De-segregation,” 
and “United States and Africa.” 

This conference was attended by 
60 members of various extra-mural 
classes and consisted of teachers, 
civil servants, and other adults who 
find these conferences quite useful 
in broadening their educational 
background. They came by lorry, 
bus, and car from various villages 
and towns in southern and central 
Ghana. A great deal of interest was 
manifested by these students on 
the United States, and question 
time always went beyond the time 
allowed for each discussion period. 


\ peoples’ college, by and for 


the people, is an important and 
vital part of an educational struc- 
ture ina country that must accom- 
pli: in the higher levels of educa- 
tion or in adult education in a few 
years what many western nations 
| » in decades. 

Awu e Residential Adult Col- 
lege ne both physical and moral 
support | the people of Tsito and 
the surro: oding area are to continue 
o benef m their college built by 


: 


their efforts, with the help of those 
who see the urgent need for its 
continuation. Such voluntary edu- 
cational institutions serve a most 
practical purpose in a developing 
democratic society where only 15 
per cent of the people are edu- 
cated. 

Over and above education, there 
is the purpose of achievement in 
the past, as well as achievement in 
the future. The people of Tsito 
look toward their college to lead 
them out of illiteracy into — new 
day of national citizenry, to pro- 
vide the skills for earning a a rd 
hood in an industrial or specialized 
agricultural economy, and to ad- 
vance them in their social and 
cultural development. 


How to Get More Out of 
Meetings 
Continued from page 106 
— his own actions, one tends 
» be willing to accept the out- 
comes of action that one has played 
even a small part in developing. 
It is, of course, a part of the total 
group and leadership responsibility 
to see to it that each member has 
equal opportunity to share in de- 
cision making. 

Moreover, ‘what a member gets 
out of a meeting is enhanced by 
his reflection on the proceedings of 
the meeting, or follow-up. It should 
be remembered that what we get 
from a meeting during the time 
that it is in session is only a part 
of what we benefit from the meet- 
ing. Our pre-meeting and post- 
meeting thinking and_ planning 
should “add greatly to our knowl- 
edge and unde rstanding of the 
topic under discussion, to our ap- 
preciation of other points of view 
expressed, to our appreciation of 
the democratic process, and to our 
understanding of our own behavior 
in the group. 

Finally, in order to get more out 
of meetings, all concerned should 
observe the basic tenets of dem- 
ocratic procedure, which are: (1) 
the respect for the personality and 
dignity of every person, (2) mutual 
responsibility of the individual to 
the group and the group to the 
individual, and (3) the free play 
of intelligence in slices solving 
or in dealing with group affairs. 


Adult Leadership 
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By ELSIE CULVER 


IS ADULT EDUCATION READY 
FOR OUR OLDSTERS? 


Courses for retired persons 


should be planned now 


“s 
7 outs spying out the land of 
adult education are bringing back 
stories of a giant known as geron- 
tology. Though already formida- 
ble, he is still a growing ‘lad. What 
needs to be done about him is the 
question; it is useless to look the 
other way and hope he disappears. 
On the other hand, nobody has yet 
had a real good look at him, so no 
one can tell us just what he is like. 

A basic need in regard to geron- 
tology is to know who and what 
our subject is all about. No one 
has much first-hand experience, for 
no one, in his own eyes, has ever 
been “old.” We have all been 
young, and have known lots of 
young people—brothers, sisters, 
schoolmates, children, grandchil- 
dren. But until re cently, the per- 
centage of old people in our popu- 
lation hes been relatively small, and 
those oldsters any of us have known 


Evsie THomMas Cutver is Executive 
Director of Senior Peacebuilders, a 
movement which urges oldsters to 
“push out the borders of the peaceful 
areas of life.” She believes that older 
people must find creative roles, mean- 
ingful to themselves and to society, a 
view strengthened by her work as 
Chairman of the California-Nevada 
Council of Churches Commission on 
the Church’s Responsibility of Older 
Persons. 

“My great interest always has been 
to help persons—especially adults— 
discover the values in life and the 
contributions which they can make 
as individuals or as part of groups, 
toward these values,” Miss Culver 
writes. “I see these values enhanced 
through the interplay of democracy, 
education, and religion. I have seen 
aspects of this process at work in 
some 35 countries on four continents.” 
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intimately have probably been of a 
relativ ely limited social strata. 

There are as many facets to ger- 
ontology as there are older people. 
How old is old? Some people are 
born old. Others never even achieve 
maturity. 

There are 15 million people over 
65 in the United States today. This 
is 8.4 per cent of the population; 
statisticians say that by 1980 the 
figure will be 15 per cent. This is 
a “ chaile nge. Let us see in what 
ways adult education can help 
these oldsters round out their ca- 
reers happily and usefully. 


Research on Aging 


Research about aging is of first 
importance, but it may be just as 
well that it has been slow in de- 
veloping. The picture has changed 
so rapidly in one generation that 
any views of “age” except in terms 
of the changeover would be quite 
invalid. It may help to orient us if 
we remember that the young man 
who spent his early tw enties in the 
fox holes of World War I, is just 
about ready to draw his first social 
security check. A lot has happened 
in the interim. 

People already over 65 have been 
involved in social, cultural and eéo- 
nomic changes quite beyond their 
control. They are no longer the 
powerful pi atriarchs or matriarchs 
of a primitiv e society, the welcome 
extra “hand” of a pioneer family, 
nor the fragile darlings of a senti- 
mental generation. The communal 
security of former days is gone, but 
many of the present generation of 
oldsters chalked up their working 
days before social security or other 
pension provisions were available 
to them. Not many will have had 


the advantages of higher education. 
As these people grew up there were 
few health insurance plans or free 
clinics; over half have come to their 
older years with some chronic dis- 
ease, though not necessarily a dis- 
abling one. 


Social Security 

Quite different is the picture for 
those whose sixty-fifth birthday lies 
in the years ahead. For the thou- 
sand people who daily in the 
United States join the ranks of the 
over 65's, almost universal social 
security coverage is available, and 
this is often supplemented by gov- 
ernment, railroad, union, or com- 
pany pensions, and quite possibly 
by retirement annuities and stocks 
from the company for which the 
retiree has been working. 

This income can by no means be 
termed adequate, but moves are 
under way, for instance, to adjust 
social se curity payments to a cost 
of living index, and to let the social 
security recipient earn more than 
$1,200 in wages. Most important, 
ps) sychologically, is the fact that 
whichewes of these sources his re- 
tirement income derives, the oldster 
will be living off his own earned 
investments. He will almost surely 
have a high school education, and 
increasingly there will be a good 
chance that he has had some col- 
lege or on-the-job training. He will 
have had regular he: alth checkups 
at school and at work, and if. his 
income has been too low to pay for 
good medical services, he will have 
been referred to dental, eye, general 
health or psychiatric clinics. 

It is impossible and undesirable 
to set up an exact dividing line be- 
tween the new and old oldsters, or 
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to state in which classification indi- 
viduals fall. Our over-65 popula- 
tion is 15 million persons, each with 
his own needs and functions in so- 
ciety. In helping society to see each 
individual oldster, not as a problem 
in aging, but as a participating and 
contributing member of the com- 
munity, research makes its first 
great ‘contribution to gerontology. 
The second, parallel contribution, is 
to help the oldster see himself 
this same light, and to encourage 
him to continue his own develop- 
ment toward becoming .a whole 
adult person to the full extent of 
his capacities. 

Medical research, which has per- 
haps made the greatest strides of 
any phase of gerontological re- 
search is the first to acknowledge 
that it has only made a beginning. 
Even a layman's glance at the con- 
tents of the magazine Geriatrics— 
convinces us of the vastness of the 
field, as well as the humility of 
those who are working in it. The 
challenge of matching the new 
drugs to the needs of the aging, as 
revealed in the pharmaceutical ads, 
is staggering. 

Once in a while a writer throws 
in a new and challenging concept, 
such as Dr. Halbert L. Dunn’s 
article, “Significance of Levels of 
Wellness in Aging” (Jan. 1958). 
Wellness, says Dr. Dunn, is more 
than just absence ot clisease. 


“High level wellness is linked 
closely to the qualities which sup- 
port the spirit of man. Creative 
expression and altruism are particu- 
larly important in the older years 
when age brings about a lessening 
of physical attractiveness and strikes 
deeply through the loss of loved 
ones—both phenomena which te nd 
to undermine emotional security in 
the absence of other compensations. 


“And yet it is primarily at the 
older ages that full maturity be- 
comes possible. It is at maturity 
that the individual finds himself 
able to contribute fully to the so- 
ciety and the culture which be- 
queathed him his inheritance at 
birth and which has protected him 
throughout his growth and develop- 
ment. Only when a person reaches 
maturity can he fully discharge his 


debt to mankind by the practice of 


altruism, by cre ative expression, 
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and by passing on his wisdom to 
younger minds, a 

Dr. Dunn has a talent for seeing 
a research project in all its beauty 
and social significance. Every as- 
pect of gerontology is inviting this 
same imaginative approach. We 
really know very little about older 
people. 


Political and Economic Factors 


As our over-65 population be- 
comes an increasingly larger pro- 
portion of our total population, it 
will also become an_ increasingly 
important political and economic 
factor in our society. At that point 
we may expect considerable _ re- 
search to discover how this group 
can be used and manipulated. This 
could “be extremely dangerous. 
Probably the best prote ction against 
this e xploit ition of our older popu- 
lation would be in genuine research 
in many phases of gerontology, with 
the results publicized at as “early a 
date as possible. 

“Know thyself,” says the ancient 
Greek maxim. If research can help 
today’s oldster to know himself, and 
the rest of us to know him and not 
a legend about his forefathers, it 
will have made a great contribution 
to the field of gerontology and to 
the happiness of the human race. 


It seems hardly necessary to re- 
iterate that this type of research is 
valuable largely in proportion to 
the extent to which the results be- 
come public knowledge. In such 
fields as medicine and psychiatry, 
discretion in the release of research 
matter is of course expected, Every- 
one would admit that premature re- 
lease of partial knowledge could be 
tmwise and dangerous. Just as fool- 
ish, however, is the shelving, in un- 
published theses, of information 
which could be of value. Informa- 
tion implies interpretation and com- 
munication; if scientists talk to 
themselves and each other, and the 
popular writers guess and make 


general statements—what profit to 
anyve 

r) ; a growing literature in 
th f gerontology. It includes 
books, | unphlets, magazines and 
mimeogriphed material. Some of 
the t put out by the U. S. 
Departm of He: alth, Education 
and Welt ind includes the bi- 


monthly publication Aging. The 
Dep: artment’s 60- page bibliography, 
Selected References on Aging, is 
most valuable. 


Other Literature 

Over half the states have commit- 
tees on aging of one sort or another, 
and some of their publications are 
noteworthy, including those of Cali- 
fornia, Mé vessichesetts, and New 
York. The Council of State Gov- 
ernments and the Federal Council 
on Aging published a record of 
their joint conference on aging held 
in the summer of 1956: Mobiliz ing 
Resources for Older People, and 
last year the National Committee 
on Aging of the National Social 
We Hare Assembly contributed. 
among many publications, a booklet 
on Preparation for Retirement. 

Some of the most comprehensive 
material comes from the state uni- 
versities which have established 
courses or held conferences on ag- 
ing—one must mention in par- 
ticular the University of Michi- 

gan’s recent conference on Social 
Ge rontology. 

The Northern C ‘alifornia-Nevada 
Council of Churches’ Commission 
on the Church’s Responsibility to 
Older Persons, is developing a 
series of memos on various aspects 
of this subject. 

This is the barest sampling of 
sound material upon which sound 
courses in gerontology can be 
based. As the White House Con- 
ference on Aging approaches, much 
more authentic material will be 
published. While good materials 
are readily available. they are not 
vet, unfortun: itely, part of the usual 
library equipme nt. The person pre- 
paring to teach, write or lecture 
about gerontology will do well to 
allow enough time for preparation 
so that he can send for these excel- 
lent source materials rather than 
depending on superficial popular 
presentations of outdated ideas. 
The field is developing so very 
fast that timeliness of material i 
essential. 

It is usual to think about courses 
or lectures about aging as directed 
primarily to older people them- 
selves. It is evident, however, that 
with the growing concern of gov- 


Continued on page 120 
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OFFICERS ARE ELECTED BY AEA 


Aspotr Kap.Lan of the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, has 
been named president- -elect of the 
Adult Education Association in the 
mail ballot voted by me »mbers 
during the summer. Mr. Kap- 
lan is Director, University of Ex- 
tension, Southern Area, University 
of California, and Associate Dean, 
University Extension, Statewide. 
Dr. Kaplan who is just completing 
a term of office as vice president, 
brings to his new office an exten- 
sive background in adult education. 
He is the author of several books 
and monographs concerning adult 
education. He will take office in 
the fall of 1960. 

Hersert C. Hunsaker will be 
AEA’s new president this coming 
year. He will take office during 
the annual conference in Buffalo 
in November, succeeding Philip 
Klein. Mr. Hunsaker is Assistant 
Director of the Division of Adult 
Education, Purdue University, and 
Chairman of AEA’s Sections. Be- 
fore going to Purdue in 1955, Mr. 
Hunsaker was dean of Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. He was one of the founders 
of the Adult Education Association, 
and several years ago served as 
vice president of AE x 


Other officers elected to serve 
with Mr. Hunsaker are Dr. Am- 
BROSE (CALIVER, Washington, vice 


president; Mrs. SusaAN SIMRALL, St. 
Louis, secretary; and Experr W. 
Burr, St. Louis, treasurer. 

Since 1955 Dr. Caliver has been 
Chief of the Adult Education Sec- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. In his almost 30 vears 
with the Office of Education he has 
undertaken many important assign- 
ments, including the direction for 
five vears of its L iteracy Education 
Proje ct. He initiated and directed 
the program “Freedom’s People,” 
a series of national broadcasts on 
the participation of Negroes in 
American life. 


October, 1959 


A ay sitll a Fgh Shay ene nif eae 


For the last 20 years Mrs. Simrall 
has served as executive director of 
the Adult Education Council of 
Greater St. Louis, which conducts 
an outstanding adult education pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Burr is a former president 
of AEA, and has served on several 
of AEA’s committees. He is man- 
ager of personnel development for 
the Monsanto Chemical Company. 

Election results were announced 
by Dr. Everett Preston, Director, 
Division of Adult Education, New 
Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion, who is chairman of the nom- 
inations and elections committee. 

The listing of officers, Executive 
Committee and Delegate Assembly 
members follows: 


Officers 
PRESIDENT 
Hersert C. Hunsaker, Assistant Di- 
rector, Institute for Adult Education, 


Purdue University, Lafayette (60) 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 

Apspotr Kaptan, Director University 
Extension, Southern Area, University of 
California, and Associate Dean, Univer- 
sity Extension, Los Angeles (60) 
VICE PRESIDENT 

Dr. AMBROSE CALIVER, 
the Commissioner and Chief, 
cation Section, Office of 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. (’60) 
SECRETARY 


Mrs. Susan SiMRALL, Executive Direc- 
tor, Adult Education Council of Greater 
St. Louis (60) 


TREASURER 


Evpert W. Burr, Manager, Personnel 
Development, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis (’60) 


PAST PRESIDENT 

Priip Kiet, President, Harcum Jun- 
ior College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (60) 
CNO PRESIDENT 


Dr. Abert L, Ayars, Director, Edu- 
cation Department, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
New York (’60) 


NAPSAE PRESIDENT 


Dr. Cart Minicu, Director of Adult 
Education, Amherst Central High School, 
Snyder, N. Y. (’60) 


Assistant to 
Adult Edu- 


Education, 


Executive Committee 


Region I (Mass., R.I., Conn., Vt., 
Maine, N.H.)—Sicr Epcer, Library 
School, Simmons College, Boston (60) 

Region II (New York)—Arruur P. 
CRABTREE, Bureau of Adult Education, 
State Dept. of Education, Albany (62) 

Region III (Pa., N.J.)—Marcarer 
Monroe, Associate Professor Library Sci- 
ence, Rutgers, The State University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. (61) 

Region IV (Va., West Va., Del., Md., 
D.C.)—Ricuarp Hart, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore ('60) 

Region V (Miss., Ala., Ga., Fla., Puerto 
Rico )—Joun Grirrin, Office of Univer- 
sity Relations, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee (’61) 

Region VI (N.C., S.C., Tenn., Ky.)- 
NicHouas P. Mircuey., Director of Ex- 
tension, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia and Editor, AbuLT LeapEersHip 
(62) 

Region VII (Texas, La.)—James R. 
Eppy, Director Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin (61) 

Region VIII (Ind., Ohio)—DonaLp 
Carnmony, Division of Adult Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington ('60) 

Region 1X (Illinois )—Cyru. O. Hour, 
University of Chicago (’60) 

Region X (Wis., Mich.)—Burron W. 
KREITLow, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison (’60) é 

Region XI (Mo., Kan., Okla., Ark. )— 
Eucene I, Jounson, Civic Education 
Center, Washington University, St. Louis 
("62 ) } 

Region XII (lowa, Minn. 
Dak., Nebr. )—Emory 
Bluff College, 
(61) 

Region XIII (Utah, Wyo., Colo., New 
Mex.)—Epwin P. Banks, Denver Exten- 
sion Center, University of Colorado, Den- 
ver ( 62 ) ’ 

Region XIV (Nev., Calif., Hawaii, 
Ariz.)—Davin L. Greene, Stockton Col- 
lege, Stockton, California (’61) 

Region XV (Wash., Ore., Idaho, Mont., 
Alaska) Martin N, CHAMBERLAIN, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle ('62) 


, No. and So. 
A. Austin, Scotts 
Scotts Bluff, Nebraska 


Delegate Assembly 
Members-at-Large 


Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Com- 
missioner and Chief, Adult Education 
Section, Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare (60) 

Robert Dolan, Credit Union National 
Association, Madison, Wis. (60) 

Margaret Kiser, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. (60) 

Gregor Ziemer, American Foundation 
for the Blind, New York City (’60) 
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George H. Fern, National Association 
of Manufacturers ('61) 

RK. H. McDougall, National Association 
of County Agricultural Agents, Butler, 
Pa. ('61 ) 

Ripley S. Sims, United States Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison, Wis. (60) 

A. Wilson Cheek, National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., New 
York City ('61) 

Samuel D. Freeman, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, New York City (61) 

Mrs. Olive McKay, U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Washington, 
D.C. (61) 

Dorothea Thompson, National Associa- 
tion for Practical Nurse Education, New 
York City ( Alt.) 

Elizabeth Pearson, Nassau County De- 
partment of Health, Garden City, N.Y. 
(Alt. ) 

H. D. Hopkins, The Accrediting Com- 
mission for Business Schools, Washington, 
D.C. (Alt. ) 

Alexina Mary King, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Washington, 
D.C. (Alt. ) 

Sgt. Major Margaret Hale, The Salva- 
tion Army, New York City ( Alt.) 


Members of the 
Delegate Assembly 
ALABAMA 


Dr. Tom Gandy, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn (60) 


ARIZONA 
Roy C. Rice, 
Tempe (60) 
Robert Hannelly, 
Phoenix ( Alt.) 


Arizona State College, 


Phoenix College, 


ARKANSAS 


Emma Scott, Arkansas Educational As- 
sociation, Little Rock ('60) 

Earl Pettijohn, Agriculture Extension 
Service, Little Rock (Alt. ) 


CALIFORNIA 


William Golden, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco (’60) 

Eva Schindler, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles (60) 

Selmer Wake, Santa Barbara 
School, Santa Barbara (’60) 

Clifford Patterson, Long Beach City 
College, Long Beach ('60) 

John Hawley, Chico State College, 
Chico (60) 

Elwin Svenson, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles (60) 

Robert Dennis, Albany Unified School 
District, Albany ('60) 


Adult 


COLORADO 


Edwin P. Banks, Denver Extension 
Center, University of Colorado ('60) 

Evelyn M. Lewis, Adult Education 
Council of Denver (61) 

C. O. Banta, Trinidad Junior College, 
Denver ('61) 

Dr. H. Grant Vest, Commissioner of 
Education, Denver ( Alt. ) 

Mrs. Lottie More, State Board for 
Vocational Education, Denver ( Alt. ) 

Walter Wheeler, Mesa College, Grand 
Junction (Alt. ) 


CONNECTICUT 

Dr. Alan E. Hugg, Adult Education 
Consultant, Hartford (’60) 

John Herter, Southern New England 
Telephone Company, New Haven (’61) 

Car] Pickering, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Greenwich ( Alt.) 

Richard S. Ricciardi, Director of Adult 
Education, Fairfield (Alt. ) 


DELAWARE 


Marguerite Burnett, Department of 
Adult Education, Wilmington (60) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Thelma A. Dreis, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture ('60) 

Raymond C. Lewis, Francis I. DuPont 
& Company, Arlington (60) 

Mrs. Lillian Quigley, George Wash- 
ington University (61) ; 

Dr. John B, Holden, Director Graduate 
School, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(61) 

Grover C. Angel, George Washington 
University ( Alt.) 

E. Madison Coombs, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, U.S. Department of the Interior 
(Alt. ) 

Mrs. Betty A. Ward, U.S. Office of 
Education ( Alt.) 


FLORIDA 

Louis W. Henderson, Lindsey-Hopkins 
Education Center, Miami (60) 

L. C. Reynolds, Director, Adult and 
Veteran Education, Tampa (61) 

Dr. Coolie Verner, The Florida State 
University ( Alt.) 

Robert Palmer, State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee (Alt. ) 


GEORGIA 

Mrs. Catherine Kirkland, Georgia Adult 
Education Council, Atlanta (’61) 

Carl Fox, Georgia Adult Education 
Council, Atlanta (’60) 

Eugene Welden, University of Georgia, 
Athens ( Alt.) 

Carson Pritchard, West Georgia Col- 
lege, Carrollton ( Alt.) 


HAWAII 


Frank J. Drees, Hawaii Department of 
Public Instruction, Honolulu 


IDAHO 
Eli M. Oboler, Idaho State College 
Library ('60) 


Mildred Haberly, University of Idaho, 
Mi v (Alt. ) 


ILLINOIS (Chicago) 
Robert Ahrens, Adult Education Coun- 
Greater Chicago (’60) 

F. X. Donohue, University 
(60) j 
race Stevenson, American Li- 

iation (61) 
McCallister, Roosevelt Univer- 


gan, Chicago Commission 
lations (Alt. ) 
r, American Foundation 
Education ( Alt.) 
University of Chicago 


Mrs. Helen Lynch, Chicago Public 
Schools ( Alt.) 


ILLINOIS (Outside Chicago) 

deForrest Showley, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka (’60) 

Richard W. Posten, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale (’60) 

DeLafayette Reid, Illinois State Li- 
brary (’60) 

Frances Jansen, Arlington Heights 
Township High School, Arlington Heights 
(61) 

Alexander Lawson, Director, Illinois 
Adult and Veteran Education (’61 ) 

Thomas W. Mann, Waukegan Town- 
ship High School, Waukegan (61) 

Kathleen Yeast, Elgin Public Schools, 
Elgin (’61) 

Theodore W. Case, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston (Alt. ) 

Alexander Kruzel, Maine Township 
High School, Des Plaines ( Alt.) 

Ralph T. Mathews, Oak Park-River 
Forest High School, Oak Park ( Alt.) 

Melvin McCaleb, Evergreen Park High 
School ( Alt. ) 

Jerome W. Mohrhusen, Leyden High 
School, Franklin Park ( Alt.) 

Ben J. Russo, Barrington Public Schools, 
Barrington (Alt. ) 


INDIANA 


Robert M. Smith, Indiana University, 
Bloomington ('60) 


IOWA 


Ernestine Grafton, Iowa Adult Edu- 
cation Association, Des Moines (’60) 

Gordon B. Wasinger, Iowa Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Des Moines 
(61) 

Dr. Mary Lyle, Iowa State College, 
Ames (Alt. ) 

Dee Maier, Adult Education, Office of 
County Superintendent, Des Moines (Alt.) 


KANSAS 

T. Howard Walker, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence ('60) 

E. J. Logsdon, Lawrence High School, 
Lawrence (’61) 

Dr. Roman J. Verhaalen, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan (61) 

Dr. Albert H. Fauth, Southern Baptist 
Seminaries, Kansas City (Alt. ) 


LOUISIANA 


Vivian Cazayoux, Louisiana State Li- 
brary, Baton Rouge (60) 

William L. Hanley, East Baton Rouge 
Parish School Board, Baton Rouge (60) 


MARYLAND 

Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore (’60) 

Dr. Furman L. Templeton, Baltimore 
Urban League ('60) 

Dr. Francis Froelicher, Baltimore De- 
partment of Education (’61) 

James O. Proctor, Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education ( Alt.) 
Dr. Gladys Wiggin, 

Maryland (Alt.) 
Leona S. Morris, Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education ( Alt.) 


University of 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Dorothy Hewitt, 303 Dartmouth St., 
Boston ('60) 

Muriel Javelin, Boston Public Library 
(61) 

Barbara Higgins, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst (’60) 

Anita L. Martin, 118 Bellevue Ave., 
Melrose (’61) 

Stephen Deane, Simmons College (Alt.) 

Olive Horrigan, 32 Spring St., Spring- 
field ( Alt.) 

Thomas E. Hardy, General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield (Alt. ) 

A. Orin Leonard, 160 Smith St., Fitch- 
burg (Alt. ) 


MICHIGAN 

Leonard Gernant, Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo (’60) 

Muriel L. Fuller, Michigan State Li- 
brary, Lansing ('60) 

Dr. Everett J. Soop, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor (’60) 

Donald Stevens, Michigan AFL-CIO, 
Detroit (61) 

Fred Bailey, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Muskegon ('61) 

Douglas Mueller, Greater Detroit Board 
of Commerce (61) 

Elaine Murphy, J. L. 
pany, Detroit (’61) 

Robert Sharer, Michigan State Uni- 
versity ( Alt.) 

Dr. Hamilton Stillwell, University of 
Michigan-Wayne State University, De- 
troit ( Alt.) 

Dr. James Harrison, Michigan 
University, East Lansing (Alt. ) 


Hudson Com- 


State 


MINNESOTA 

Elmer Mueller, State Supervisor of 
Adult Education, St. Paul (’60) 

Roy H. Teppen, Duluth Public Schools, 
Duluth (61) 

Isabel Haglin, Wayzata (Alt. ) 


MISSOURI 

Susan B. Simrall, Adult Education 
Council of Greater St. Louis (°60) 

Dr. C. J]. Stevens, University of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas City ('60) 

Dr. Eli F. Mittler, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville (°60) 

Elbert W. Burr, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis (’61) 

Mrs. Virginia Irwin, Adult Education 
Council, Kansas City (Alt. ) 

William Van Trump, Hickman High 
School, Columbia (Alt. ) 


MONTANA 
Lora V. Hilyard, State Extension Serv- 
ice, Bozeman ('60) 
Harry A. Cosgriffe, 
Service, Bozeman (Alt. ) 


State Extension 


NEBRASKA 


Emory A. Austin, Scotts 
lege, Scotts Bluff (’60) 


Bluff Col- 


NEVADA 
J. Patrick Kelly, University of Nevada, 
Reno (60) 


NEW JERSEY 
Lawrence A. Moore, Director of Adult 
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Education, Somerville High School (’60) 

Dr. Everett C. Preston, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton (’60) 

Aaron DeKosky, Director of Adult Ed- 
ucation, Camden (’61) 

Dr. Arthur G. Martin, Superintendent 
of Schools, Glen Ridge (61) 

Harry Wasasier, Director of Adult 
Education, Irvington High School (Alt. ) 

Theodore P. Gnagey, South Orange- 
Maplewood Adult School, Maplewood 
( Alt. ) 

George Coles, Free Public Library, 
Trenton ( Alt.) 

Willard Browning, Director of Adult 
Education, Red Bank High School ( Alt. ) 


NEW MEXICO 


Dr. Ronald Levy, Director, 
Community College, Raton (’60) 

Paul H. Johnson, Director, Carlsbad 
Comunity College, Carlsbad ( Alt. ) 


Raton 


NEW YORK CITY 

Patricia Ayers, Parents Institute (60) 

Russell F. W. Smith, New York Uni- 
versity (60) 

William Kolodney, YMHA Education 
Department, 92nd and Lexington (60) 

Gladys Alesi, 110 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn (61) 

Dr. Emily M. Hathaway, 106 Morning- 
side Drive (’61) 

Aaron Feinsot, Gallatin 
York University ( Alt.) 

Leona Durkes, New York Public Li- 
brary (Alt. ) 

Mrs. Margot Gayle, 44 West 9th Street 
( Alt.) 

Sidney Blitz, Credit 
( Alt. ) 

G. E. Fielstra, New York Public Li- 
brary (Alt. ) 

Mrs. Clarice L. Haines, Central Branch 
YWCA (AIlt.) 


House, New 


Union League 


NEW YORK (Outside New York City) 

Eleanor Emerson, Cornell University, 
Ithaca (60) 

Alfred Houghton, Bureau of 
Education, Albany (60) 

Curtis Mial, 610 East Fayette Street, 
Syracuse (’60) ] 

Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleek, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, Albany (60) 

Raymond Belanger, Director of Adult 
Education, Bedford (61) 

Frank Filippone, Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation, Albany (’61) 

Fred Herron, Reader’s Digest, Pleas- 
antville (’61) 

Dr. Thomas Looby, Director of Adult 
Education, Sewanhaka (’61) 

Paul Springer, Rochester Public Schools 
(61) 

Helen Hewitt, Syracuse Public Schools 
( Alt.) 

Mabel Ouderkirk, North Syracuse Pub- 
lic Schools (Alt. ) 

Mack Ryan, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Endicott ( Alt.) 

Frank Werts, Newark Public Schools, 
Newark (Alt. ) 


Adult 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Dwight Rhyne, University of North 
Carolina (60) 


Cayce C. Scarborough, North Caro- 
lina State College (’60) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes, Director, 
State Library Commission, Bismarck 
(60) 


OHIO 

Florence $, Craig, Cuyahoga County 
Public Library, Cleveland (60) 

Bernard Kashdan, Adult Education 
Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati (60) 

C. Maurice Wieting, Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau, Columbus (’60) 

M. C. Hanna, Cleveland 
Education (’61) 

Max Lerner, 
Lorain (61) 

Raymond R. Brown, Akron Commu- 
nity Service Center and Urban League, 
Inc. (’61) 

Harriett Smith, Cuyahoga County Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland (Alt. ) 

Leslie E. Brown, Western 
University (Alt. ) 

Dr. D. J. Guzzutta, 
Akron (Alt.) 

Dr. Andrew H. Hendrickson, 
State University (Alt. ) 

Walter Schwegler, 711 
Street, Euclid (Alt. ) 


Board of 


Board of Education, 


Reserve 
University of 
Ohio 


East 222nd 


OKLAHOMA 


Walter Gray, Jr., President, Oklahoma 
Adult Education Association, Oklahoma 
City (60) 

Virginia Owens, Oklahoma State Li- 
brary, Oklahoma City (’61) 

Richard Jungers, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater (Alt. ) 

Mrs. W. Fred Scott, Oklahoma City 
(Alt. ) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert H. Coates, Philadelphia Public 
Schools ('60) 

Robert A. Mellman, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg (60) 

Hugh G. Pyle, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity ('60) 

Ernest E. Doerschuk, Jr., Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg (°60) 

William E. Koehler, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools (61) 

Edna Sommerfeld, Pennsylvania State 
University (61) 

Dr. Benjamin W. Barkas, Philadelphia 
Public Schools ( Alt.) 

Dr. Rose Cologne, Pennsylvania State 
University (Alt. ) 

Alfred S. Holt, Pennsylvania Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
(Alt. ) 
Mrs. Estelle RK. Leberman, Philadel- 


phia Public Schools ( Alt.) 
B. B. Lethbridge, ]r., 

State University (Alt. ) 
Harry A. Snyder, Bureau of Correc- 

tion, Pennsylvania Department of Justice, 


Camp Hill ( Alt.) 


Pennsylvania 


RHODE ISLAND 
Grace M. Glynn, 205 Benefit Street, 
(60) 


Providence 
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TENNESSEE 


Hugh Betts, Board of Education, Knox- 
ville ('60) 


TEXAS 


Clifford Troutz, San Antonio Evening 
High School, San Antonio (60) 

Jack B. McMichael, Regional Director 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, Austin ('60) 


UTAH 


Harold Bentley, 
Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 


Mrs. Helen Pitkin, 
Plainfield ('60) 


University of Utah, 
(60) 


Goddard College, 


VIRGINIA 

Kurt A. Schneider, 
Schools (60) 

S. R. Crockett, 
Adult Education 
(61) 

A. C. dePorry, 517 
Lynchburg (Alt. ) 


Richmond Public 


Virginia 


Roanoke 


President 
Association, 


Lynch Street, 


WASHINGTON 
Martin N. Chamberlain, University of 
Washington, Seattle (‘60) 
Wayne Dick, Seattle Public 
(61) 


Schools 


WEST VIRGINIA 


D. W. Fox, Huntington East High 
School, Huntington (60) 
WISCONSIN 

Harvey M. Genskow, School of Voca- 


tional and Adult Education, Shorewood 
(60) 

Robert Schacht, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison ('60) 


WYOMING 


Dr. Clarence Jayne, 
Wyoming, Laramie (60) 


University of 


PUERTO RICO 


Frederico J. Modesto, Puerto Rico De- 
partment of Education, Haro Rey (60) 


Historic Williamsburg 


Continued from page 104 


As this new informal education 
improves in quality, it offers a 
fascinating field for educational re- 
search into its methods. How effec- 
tive are they, and how can they be 
made precise so as to meet 
the opportunities offered by their 
varied audiences? This informal 
education deserves more attention 
from professional educators work- 
ing in the general area of adult edu- 
cation. The historian and educator 
working together may well increase 
the impact of informal education 
and while doing so learn more 
about the whole process of educa- 
tional motivation. 


more 
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Is Adult Education Ready? 


Continued from page 116 


ernment, private agencies, churches 
and colleges, an increasing number 
of younger people, especially per- 
sons who plan to work as _ profes- 
sionals or volunteers with the aging, 
will also be: enrolling for study in 
these courses about ge rontology. 

Most ge rontologists and _ social 
workers especially recommend 
courses in preparation for retire- 
ment. Such courses have been 
sponsored by unions, employers, 
churches; they have been offered 
as university extension or library 
courses or as community proje cts. 
When a person enrolls for retire- 
ment courses in his late forties or 
fifties, he is likely to arrive at the 
day of retirement without the usual 
psychologic: al shock and with a 
well-thought-out plan for his future. 

For many phases of retirement, 
prepar ation can scarcely begin too 
early—take unde rstanding religion 
and handling finances as two ex- 
amples. This means that a person 
needs from his earliest years to be 
trained to see what he learns in 
relation to life as a whole, and to 
the whole span of life. 

As the proportion of our retired 
population, and also their actual 
numbers, increase, while the psy- 
chological age of our retirees de- 
creases, adult education is likely to 
find itself very busy indeed, with 
increased enrollment in regular 
courses. 

What will the new crop of old- 
sters decide to study? 

Older people, as we have empha- 
sized, are not stereotypes but indi- 
viduals. For his own good reasons, 
the older person may decide to 
study canary culture, Hindi, Gallic 
mythology or ballistics. 


Three Areas of Enrollment 


cems likely, however, that the 
big rise in enrollment will be 
th: eneral 


neral culture and informa- 


areas: 


tion urses, aimed at the more 
ab life: surveys of current 
nove} erican fore ‘ign policy, 

archeolo the structure and work 
of Lvited Nations, a survey 
of trad ionism in the United 


States; p tion trends, theology, 


economics—the sort of things we 
have hoped to study some day 
when the opportunity came. 

2. How-to-do-it courses, often 
aimed at turning a hobby into a 
retirement vacition. or “refresher 
courses: how to start a small busi- 
ness, write a novel, give a manicure, 
design a dress, repair a radio, plant 
a garden, polish rocks, paint a por- 
trait. There may be a lot of de- 
mand for courses from people who 
tried something interesting once, 
long ago in thels youth, and have 
dreasned ever since of taking it up 
and discovering whether or not 
they really have talent. 

3. Finally, it seems almost sure 
that there will be a big rise in the 
demand for “fun” courses, aimed at 
keeping the older person's social 
contacts, with persons and society, 
alive and active: folk dancing, sing- 
ing, sports, bridge, art and music 
appreciation, amateur dramatics, 
popular craft courses, flower ar- 
rangement, field trips through the 
city parks. 

It would be impossible to esti- 
mate the extent to which the growth 
of the over-65 population of this 
country may step up the need for 
adult educators, adult education 
courses, and equipment. Here is 
another spot where the guidance 
of some fairly simple research 
would be useful. 

If adult educators are to make 
the most of their new opportunities, 
they themselves may want to begin 
doing a bit of study and rese arch 
in the field of gerontology, to get 
an accurate picture of thei ‘Ir pros- 
pective pupils. 

New oldsters may be the logical 
field from which to recruit some 
of the teachers who will be needed, 
especially for teaching subjects in 
the field of gerontology. But they *y, 
in turn, might well need courses 
and cert: .inly they will need care ful 
screening, to be sure they under- 
stand the nature of aging in this 
modern world. 

Admittedly, much of what we say 
about gerontology in relation to 
adult education at the present time 
is just speculation. But all in all, 
this giz int, ge rontology, seems quite 
friendly una inte resting, and should 
be a stimul: ating force in this land 
of adult education. 


Adult Leadership 
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World Affairs Reference File for Adult Education 


The Only Professional Tool on World Affairs 


Prepared for the diplomatic services and now available for 
academic use as well as adult and community education, 
numerous world affairs councils and other citizen groups using 
it for round tables, panel discussions and conferences on inter- 
national affairs. Discussion guides and bibliographies furnished 
upon request. 


This is the Deadline Data on WORLD AF- 
FAIRS cabinet, containing over 5000 up- 
to-date reference cards. 50 to 60 sup- 
plementary cards mailed every Friday 


recording the week’s developments. A RESEARCH TOOL ON WORLD 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Ali facts on a given subject are in one place 
arranged chronologically and cross-indexed. 


Over 5,000 up-to-date cards, covering the 
domestic and foreign affairs of every nation 
in the world, plus every important interna- 
tional pact, conference and organization . . . 
topics such as EAST-WEST TRADE, OIL, NU- 
CLEAR ENERGY, COLD WAR, TERRITORIAL 
WATERS, STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS. Used 
extensively by diplomatists in virtually every 
capital. Among other subscribers . . . 


This cabinet contains... 
the world on file... 


NBC & CBS Networks 


Look Magazine Newsweek (4 subs) 


Columbia University Law Library U.S. Department of State 


it is the only card reference system on 
world affairs with information scored 
from the international press for global 
coverage ... it is arranged for speedy 


American University of Beirut, Senate Foreign Relations 
Lebanon Committee 


Yale University Law Library Library of Congress 


U. S. Military Academy, The Times, London 
West Point House of Commons, London 


reference . . . it is an encyclopedia of 
world problems with each “new edi- 


Notre Dame University 
New York University 
Brookings Institution, Washington 


U.S. News & World Report 
United Nations 
The Observer, London 


Encyclopedia Brittanica Christian Science Monitor 


tion” arriving in the morning mail... 
it has done the research for you... 
its findings are filed at hand on your 
desk, ready for use by the professional 


in world affairs. . . . 


Encyclopedia Americana British Broadcasting Corporation 


American People’s Encyclopedia Television Francaise 

The New York Times, (5 subs) 
EURATOM, Brussels 

SEATO, Bangkok 


Pan-American Union 


FRAVERRRRRRRD Re Rea 


Deadline Data, Inc. 1078 Madison Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
U.S. Department of Defense 
National War College 

U.S. Department of the Navy 


without interpreting, it accurately rec- 
ords events, their antecedents and 


consequences . . . going back to ear- 
liest history where relevant . . . brief, 
direct quotations from authoritative 
sources of varying political persua- 


Please send me full information and sample cards 
without obligation. 


sions are included . . . Cross-indexing Name... - 
puts all the facts at your fingertips. . . . Please print or type 
in seconds. Address. 
City... ame Zone... 


Scrupulously authentic . . . the quality 
of this reference system meets the 
most stringent academic requirements. 


JUL EELLEL EL EGEs LT TT 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN AC- 
TION. Edited by Ernest B. Harper and 


Arthur Dunham. Association Press, Neu 


York, 1959 

One of the limitations which hampers 
all workers with adults is the separation 
of the professions by which potential 
friends become isolated from each other 


543 pp- $7.50. 


This volume, edited by Harper and 
Dunham, allows adult educators to see 
their aspirations mirrored in another 
profession—organized social welfare work. 
Frequently, a symposium of this sort is 
spotty and ill-coordinated. Not so this 
one The editors have arranged their 
selections in logic al flow, connected by 
inte rpre tative interstitial comments. From 
their comprehensive presentation, it is 
clear that social work is changing and 
reaching out toward many objectives that 
leaders in adult education also seek 

Certain differences of orientation will 
strike those educators who are aware of 
community as a place ot operation For 
example, the editors use the term “edu- 
cation” to refer to the cultivation of mass 
approval for welfare activities. Then they 
refer to “social action” as equivalent to 
advocacy of social reform, leaving little 
room for that cooperative working to- 
gether that many community developers 
find is part of the educational process. 


These largely semantic differences grow 
out of institutional « xperience and loyalty. 
Social work practice refers to informal 
services from agencies, which are sup- 
ported by money-raising campaigns on 
the American scene. Adult education 
practice frequently relies over much upon 
classroom procedure in public school or 
in university. The limitations of both 
points of view need transcending, if edu- 
cation of adults is to approach its poten- 
tial for human development. 


The editors make clear their awareness 
of the need for social work to reach 
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beyond traditional thinking, when they 
include a final section on community 
development. Although this section relies 
more upon overseas than upon American 
experience, they show how social work 
practice and theory are moving beyond 
private agency thinking, and could join 
forces with the advanced guard of adult 
educators. 

The book is well worth reading as 
stimulation. It will also serve as a refer- 
ence source for a wide range of contribu- 
tions that even an alert adult educator 
may not have had time to read. 

Wittiam W. BippLe 
Director, Community Dynamics 
Earlham College 


THE NATURE OF RETIREMENT. By Elon 
H. Moore. Edited (after the author's 
death) by Gordon F. Streib. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1959, 207 pp. 
$4.50 

As head of the Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Oregon, Dr. Moore 
saw retirement as a major concern of 
our day. He interviewed and recorded 
experiences of 900 persons, retired, or on 
the verge. Their personal reactions as 
told to this outstanding scholar, and 
quotes trom their conversations, make in- 
teresting, easy reading. 

Limitations are inherent in the method: 
the writer speaks above all to and tor 
his own professional and managerial 
“white collar” segment of 
society. For this very reason, he speaks 
significantly for them. This should prove 
a fine guide book for those privileged 
retirees concerned with helping fellow- 
retirees “over the hump.” It should be 
on preretirement re ading lists. 

Dr. Moore emphasizes the new social 
pattern into which today’s retiree enters. 
He cites four freedoms of retirement: 
“freedom from an imposed schedule, 
freedom to explore and develop interests 
denied by the demands of the job, free- 
dom to share a more leisurely association 
with family and friends, and freedom to 
choose a more acceptable living location.” 
(p. 26.) 

He calls also for the freedom of flexible, 
not necessarily later, retirement. “For 
those whose life will be fully commanded 
by interests which await only the day of 
retirement the age 
t irly . 


friends—a 


of 60 is none too 


There is caution, though, about being 
not just used, but exploited by com- 
munity causes. People told him, “Don’t 
retire, they'll work yeu to death.” 

etirement, says Dr. Moore, presents 
“an experience for which our culture has 


m less preparation than for any other 
st f life.” Moreover, the increasingly 
oO itional structure of middle life’ 
offers poor preparation for the freedom 
of retirement. He finds it encouraging to 
ol how well most of us come 
thr 


| detailed discussion of prac- 

ti a } iS: 

retirement affect one’s cost 

of liv r 
What 


should a person provide 
tor retirem« 


What are the values of work aside 
from money income? 

How can these values be retained or 
compensated for? 

What are the relative values of living 
with relatives or in a retirement com- 
munity? 

What should the city-dw eller do about 
that yen to retire to a little country place 
of his own? 

Final chapters discuss community and 
company responsibility for lendin 
hand with preretirement planning. 

There is a good reading list, rather on 
the scholarly side, 

Evste THomMas CuLvVER 


Berkeley, Calif. 


ga 


FROM PLATO TO NIETZSCHE: Ideas 
That Shape Our Lives. By E. L. Allen. 
Association Press. New York. 1959. 254 
pp. $3.75. 

The great thoughts and ideas of the 
Western mind dealing with the major 
problems of human life and destiny 
are presented here for the ordinary 
reader. Two outstanding figures from 
each of the major periods of European 
development have been selected and their 
contributions to thought set out. Plato 
and Aristotle, Augustine and Aquinas, 
Luther and Descartes, Kant and Rous- 
seau, Marx and Nietzsche are interpreted 
in terms of the period in Western history 
in which they lived and in relation to 
the effects of their ideas today. 

Dr. Alllen has added biographical 
information to his analysis of these out- 
standing philosophers and has provided 
connecting links so that the story makes 
something of a whole. This is a begin- 
ners and student’s guide which could 
serve as a self-teacher and a text. 


THE UNITED NATIONS: A CANDID 
APPRAISAL. By Zelia P. Ruebhausen. 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 1026 - 17th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1959. 31 pp. 35c. 
This pamphlet presents an objective 
analysis of power and politics in the U.N. 
It shows us the U.N. as it really is: an 
assemblage of 82 nations in different 
stages of development, holding different 
philosophies of government. The repre- 
sentatives of these governments must 
keep one eye on the people at home, 
even as do our congressmen. Lacking 
power to enforce its decisions, the U.N. 
must depend solely on mediation and the 
force of public opinion. How it manages 
to operate, how it is used by various 
countries, what it can do and what it 
cannot do and why, is discussed in this 
thoughtful and stimulating pamphlet. 


Mrs. Ruebhausen has observed the 
U.N. at close range since 1946 as the 
official representative for the League of 
Women Voters of the United States. Her 
report should appeal to any reader con- 
cerned with the problems of our world. 


THE LIGHT WITHIN US. By Albert 
Schweitzer. Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 1959. 57 pp. 
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CONTROVERSY: READINGS TO STIM- 
ULATE THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION. 
Ed. by Randall W. Hoffman and Robert 
Plutchik. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 1959. 215 pp. $3.50. 

With the concept that controversy 
stimulates thought and discussion, this 
book of readings dealing with academic, 
social and personal problems faced in 
the college, was compiled particularly 
for use in freshmen orientation programs. 
The diversity of thoughts expressed and 
the timeliness of much of the material, 
however, would make this a valuable aid 
for many adult discussion groups. 

The readings, classified into ten head- 
ings, present ideas and thought-provoking 
questions rather than answers. The con- 
tinuing argument of liberal arts vs. voca- 
tional training is again raised by Albert 
J. Nock and Hal Burton. Are the schools 
providing education or training? 

The question y segregation is dis- 
cussed by Carl T. Rowan who points 
to the North in an beste on conditions 
existing in cities such as Detroit and 
Chicago. 

Is it time to wipe out fraternities 
and _ sororities? asks Mrs. Glenn Frank 
in “Heartache on the Campus.” Are 
Greek letter societies simply a ridiculous 
and juvenile caste system which is totally 
un-American? 

In the thought-provoking article “Edu- 
cation or Entertainment” Edgar Dale 
takes the stand that entertainment and 
education are poles apart. We need 
entertainment, but we can have entirely 
too much of it, so that instead of the 
sauce that adds piquancy, it becomes 
the whole meal. 

Goodwin Watson gives some very 
beneficial and concrete suggestions for 
good study techniques in the article 
“Learn How to Study” which would be 
helpful to anyone trying to get the 
most from their readings. 


Education, teenagers, morals, relations 
with oneself, the family and others, the 
arts, and the world are all covered in 
this volume of thoughts and ideas for 


people who care and are interested. 


RACE PREJUDICE AND EDUCATION. 
By Cyril Bibby. William 
Ltd., 15-16 Queen Street, 
1959. 90 pp. 7s. 6d. 

This book is an outcome of the Seventh 
Session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO, which authorized the Direc- 
tor-General to continue to assemble and 
disseminate knowledge likely to combat 
racial prejudice. 


Heinemann, 
London W.1, 


Since most prejudices are acquired 
during childhood, UNESCO decided to 
initiate the preparation of books specially 
designed to help school teachers. These 
books would provide the scientific infor- 
mation on which simple teaching about 
race must be based, together with some 
guidance on how to use this information 
to overcome racial prejudice in the minds 
of their pupils. 

In this authoritative handbook, Dr. 
Bibby gives the biological facts about the 
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Chronological Story 


of the Life of Christ 


Translated into Modern English from Original Greek and Hebrew Scriptures 


Makes the Bible More Meaningful, Easier to Follow! 


Students, teachers, 


parents, 


pastors... everyone 


finds this simplified version of the Gospels ideal for 
general reading as well as Biblical reference and 


study. 


CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 


by William F. Beck 
New, 
books of Matthew, 


complete translation and harmony of the 
Mark, Luke, and John. 


Reor- 


ganizes the piecemeal accounts of the life of Christ 
into a continuous, chronologically arranged story. 
Makes the Biblical account of Christ’s life easier to 
follow, more interesting. Gives a new understanding 
and perspective to the entire New Testament. Metic- 
ulously translated from the original Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures to bring their exact meaning to 


the reader in simple, 
Cloth, $3.00 


Dr. Beck .. 


. pastor, teacher 


modern English. 224 pages, 


, Student 


of psychology and scholar of Greek 


and Hebrew .. 


Bible translator. 


.is well known as a 


At All Book Stores 


oe 


CONCOROIA 


divisions and variations of mankind, 
traces the growth of racial discrimination, 
and discusses the tangled emotions be- 
hind it. 

This is an excellent, simple guide to 
the subject of race for teachers, parents, 
social workers, and people in all walks 


of life. 


GETTING ALONG IN RUSSIAN. 
Mario Pei & Fedor I. Nikanov. 
& Brothers Publishers, New York. 
260 pp. $3.50. 

This book stems from Professor Pei’s 
articles in Holiday on the important 
languages of the world. The opening 
chapter, which provides the historical 
Sachaonal of the language and tells 


By 
Harper 
1959. 


ceveseatinc QC) YEARS OF RELIGIOUS PUBLISHING 
PUBLISHING HOUSE +3558 S$. Jeffersons St. Louis 18, Mo. 


something of the people who speak it, 
is a revision of his article on Russian. 

The authors have made every effort 
to make this book comprehensive and 
easy to use. It contains a phrase sec- 
tion of more than 100 pages arr anged 
under 24 The Russian 
translation of each phrase is accompanied 
by a phonetic transcription. 

A digest of the grammar of the lan- 
guage is included for those who wish 
to extend their knowledge beyond con- 
versation phrases. The 


classifications. 


vocabulary sec- 

tions offer both English-Russian and 
Russian-English listings. 

This is a convenient book for the 


traveler and the student of 


Russian. 


beginning 
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COLLEGE READING MANUAL. By Pihil- 
lip B. Shaw & Agatha Townsend. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 1959. 
The ultimate aim of the student is to 
develop sound general reading habits so 
that he can get the most out of whatever 
he reads and so that he can transfer his 
reading gains in one field to other fields. 
This manual is designed to afford train- 
ing in the basic reading skills that make 
college study most effective and may be 
used both for improving general com- 
prehension skills and for emphasizing 
particular comprehension skills. 
Selections are textbook-type readings 
from the fields of English, social science, 
which contain passages of 
varying subjects, difficulties 
followed by comprehen- 


and science 
lengths anc 
and which are 
sion checks 
The book is designed for use in class- 
room or reading laboratory, and because 
of the wide range of readings presented 
would be ideal for use by adult reading 


improveme nt classes. 


NEW WORLD WRITING NO. 15. A 
Mentor Book. The New American Li- 
brary, 1959. 345 pp. (Paper) 75¢. 


This 15th volume of New World Writ- 

ing again wesents some of the most 
original writing of America 

and abroad. The contents include a story 
by the controversial Boris Pasternak; a 
new translation of Canto II of Dante's 
The Purgatorio; prose and poetry selec- 
tions from Ghana, one of the world’s 
newest sovereign states; and a sampling 
of contemporary Icelandic poetry. 

According to the publishers, this will 
be the last book of this series and it car- 
ries on the purpose with which they were 
inaugurated—to genuine new 
writing talent and to present new work 
of older writers and by means of these 
inexpensive paperbound books provide 
them with a widespread distribution. 

Worthwhile reading for anyone inter- 
ested in keeping abreast of the latest in 
the literary field. 


exciting am 


welcome 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1959. 

Ed. by 8. H. Steinberg Ph.D. St. Martin’s 

Press. New York 10, N.Y. 1959. 1673 pp. 
1.50 


This is the 96th edition of this statis- 
tical and historical annual of the states 
of the world. 

Thoroughly revised each year, it pre- 
sents up-to-date feature coverage of sig- 
nificant events and strategic areas of the 
world, besides giving facts and figures 
on the political, physical, and economic 
makeup of the countries of this globe. 

This reference also lists books appro- 
priate for further study and reading and 
other sources of information for every 
country described. On the United States, 
alone, there is a list of over 580 books and 
other resources of information. 

The material contained in the Year- 
Book would be of special interest to 
teachers and students. 
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A NATION OF IMMIGRANTS. By Jolin 
F. Kennedy. Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai Brith, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 1959. 40 pp. (Paper) 50c. 
Ethnographic map, 25c. 


The history of American immigration 
policy is dramatically told by U.S. Sena- 
tor and Pulitzer Prize winner, John Ken- 
nedy, in this new publication which is 
the fourth of the One Nation Library 
series for young adults. 

The pamphlet describes the motives 
and forces which brought 40,000,000 
people here at different times from vari- 
ous countries and tells of the immigrants’ 
impact on America, the changes America 
wrought in them and the strength which 
evolved from the contributions of these 
cultural groups to our country. 

The pamphlet is illustrated with pic- 
tures, prints and engravings and includes 
an ethnographic map suitable for fram- 
ing. A teacher's supplement accompanies 
the pamphlet 


diverse 


PICTURE SOURCES: An Introductory List. 
Ed. by Helen Faye. Special Libraries 
Association, 31 East 10th St., New York 
N.Y. 1959. $3.50. 
Compiled by 
professional 


picture librarians for 
pictures, this is 
the first authoritative guide for locating 
and procuring pictures in the United 
States and Canada. 

Sources of 398 pictures are fully de- 
scribed. Entries are arranged in 14 major 
subject categories and each chapter has 
an introduction additional 
general sources of pictures and also a 
list of “Picture-Finding Tools” for that 
partic ular subject area. 

Detailed subject and source indexes 
and an explanation of how to use the 
guide greatly increase the usefulness of 
the volume. 

The book would be a useful reference 
for advertising agencies, publishers, edu- 
cators, artists, TV personnel, researchers 
and others concerned with visual com- 
munications. 


users ot 


suggesting 


WHAT YOU CAN EARN IN 250 DIFFER- 
ENT CAREERS. Career Research Associ- 
ates, Ben Puchaski, Director. Chilton 

mpany, New York, 1959, 175 pp. $2.50 


paper), $2.95 (cloth). 


Choosing a career in life—the day 


‘ to us all when we must make 
that eventful decision, a decision which 
0 largely determine the pattern of 
our lives. To make a wise decision one 
should find out all the facts and weigh 
the carefully while also taking into 
a t likes, aptitudes, talents, capa- 
bh pe rsonality, etc. 


his book aims to give a quick picture 
of iture of 250 occupations and of 
tl ial rewards accompanying 
th tions in a concise, factual, 


and ective manner. Such career in- 
for 1 uld be of special interest 
to iol and college students, 
teacher eer guidance counselors, 
libr nts, and anyone consider- 
ing a chan n job or career. 


AGU Leagersilip 


A PICTURE STORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Published by the Public Affairs 
Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., S.E., Wash- 
ington 3, D. C. 1959. 48 pp. 


Incredible as it may seem, there are 
many people living in the United States 
who do not know its history. 

This simply written book narrates a 
complete history of the United States 
with pictures, using a minimum amount 
of writing. It is especially adapted to 
use in illiteracy classes and classes for 
the foreign-born. 

The story starts with Christopher Co- 
lumbus’ discovery and goes on to describe 
the progress and growth of the New 
World. It points out the many trials and 
tribulations—from the American Revolu- 
tion down to the Korean War—that make 
the United States the great nation it is 
today. 


TEACH YOURSELF LOGIC TO THINK 
MORE CLEARLY. By A. A. Luce. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York. 1959. 207 pp- 
$3.75. 


How to think more clearly through 
sound reasoning, how to recognize un- 
sound reasoning and how to make valid 
inferences can be learned through the 
centuries-old science of logic. 

Following the Aristotelian tradition, 
but avoiding overly technical material, 
Dr. Luce presents in this introductory 
manual a course in logic for those who 
might have missed this foundation subject 
or who might wish to review 
tenets. 


its basic 


»lan of study presented in the preface 
outlines the best procedure to follow for 
acquiring a i knowledge of the principles 
of syllogistic logic. As an additional aid 
to understanding the material each ch: apter 
ends_ with thought- -provoking questions 
and exercises 

“Tt is written,” says Dr. Luce, “in the 
belief that elementary formal logic is an 
admirable all-round discipline for the 
mind, that practically all students of uni- 
versity standing can benefit from it, and 
that men of culture who do not know 
logic do not know the foundation of 
learning, letters and thought.” 

Written in clear and simple language 
this little volume provides the means for 
the interested reader to master this 
important subject. 


CONSERVATION. Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 
150 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
17. 1959. 72 pp. $1.50. 


This handy guide compiled for adults 
working with young people contains many 
ideas and how- to-do- its which are for 
the enthusiastic conservationist. 

The first section deals with the explora 
tion of the natural resources of the 
reader's own community, giving the reader 
an insight into problems which can and 
do exist in his own vicinity. 

The second section suggests ideas and 
ways for the individual or group to con- 
serve natural resources. A conservation 
directory lists local, state and national 
sources for assistance. 
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Retirement Policies and 
Practices To Be Studied 


A study of retirement policies and 
practices in the American economy will 
be conducted during the next three years 
by the New York State School of Indus- 
trial Labor Relations of Cornell Univer- 
sity under a $190,000 Ford Foundation 
grant. 

The study program will be carried 
out by Fred Slavik, Visiting Associate 
Professor and former professor at the 
State University of Iowa, and Edwin B. 
Shultz, formerly Chief of the Labor Rela- 
tions Branch of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Working with them will be 
Dean John W. McConnell of the School 
of Industrial Labor Relations, and Patricia 
M. Smith, of the Cornell University De- 
partment of Psychology. 

Under the study the retirement policies 
of industrial organizations as well as 
those of nonprofit organizations such as 
schools, colleges, welfare and government 
agencies will be evaluated. Of particular 
interest will be (1) the extent to which 
the retirement process is automatic for 
all, or, if selective, how the selection is 
accomplished; and (2) the nature and 
effectiveness of preretirement planning 
programs conducted by industry, trade 
unions, communities, welfare agencies 
and churches. 

The transition to retired life has eco- 
nomic, psychological, social and physio- 
logical consequences which have led in- 
dustry, labor and other organizations to 
experiment with new programs. The 
study will seek to describe and analyze 
some of the existing practices. 

The survey will be nationwide and 
will have three parts: 

1. To bring together basic and _rele- 
vant information about retirement prac- 
tices and policies and efforts to facili- 
tate the transition to retirement by 
planning. 

2. An intensive study of a sample of 
business firms and other organizations 
and their policies and practices regarding 
retirement, their relation to key factors 
which shape organization policies and 
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(Ti) i ae 


influence operating experience from the 
standpoint of geographic location, type 
and size of the community, nature of the 
industry and extent of union-management 
relations. 

3. An investigation of individual and 
community attitudes toward retirement. 
This portion of the study will be carried 
out in a selected number of communities 
and will seek to ascertain how the gen- 
eral public views retirement. 


Missouri AEA Conference 


A series of problem clinics with nation- 
ally known de educators as consultants 
will highlight the sessions of the Mis- 
souri Adult Education Association, Octo- 
ber 1-2 in Columbia. Among the speak- 
ers for the two day meeting will be 
Dr. A. A. Liveright, Director of the 
Center for the Liberal Education of 
Adults, Chicago; Dr. Charles E. Lively 
of the University of Missouri; Howard 
L. Johnson, Principal of Denver’s Oppor- 
tunity School; Dr. Amos ]. Snyder, Direc- 
tor of Continuing Education at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Dr. Loran G. Town- 
send, Dean of the University’s School of 
Education; Attorney General John M. 
Dalton and Dr. Eugene I. Johnson, head 
of the Civic Education Center, Washing- 
ton University. 

Dean Earnest Brandenburg of Univer- 
sity College, Washington University, has 
arranged the program, which will be 
opened by Walter W. Jones, Director of 
Adult Education, University City Schools, 
whe is president of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation, 


Meetings 


Education advisers for the Armed 
Forces will attend a five-day conference 
of the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute to be held October 5-9 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in cooperation with 
the Extension Division. The USAFI 
carries on its adult education program 
for the Armed Forces through the cor- 
respondence study program of the Ex- 
tension Division. 

A Seminar on Ethics and Foreign 
Policy was held at Itasca State Park, 
Minnesota, September 14-18, under the 
joint auspices of the University of Min- 
nesota’s Center for Continuation Study, 
The World Affairs Center and the 
Church Peace Union. 


Baltimore Institute 


Dr. Kimball Wiles, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Florida, will be 
the speaker at the Baltimore City ninth 
annual Adult Education Institute Octo- 
ber 15. Dr. Wiles’ topic will be “Human 
Relationships in Adult Education.” Isa- 
dore Piledeaba. principal of the Robert 
Poole Evening School, is chairman of 
the Institute program committee. 
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The new 


basic 


book on 


HOW 
ADULTS 
LEARN 


J. R. KIDD 


Director, Canadian 
Association for 
Adult Education; co-author 
of Look, Listen and Learn 


In a field with vast areas still 
being explored, this book de- 
velops a systematic, up-to-date 
body of ideas, theories and ex- 
perience to guide all who teach 
adults. Reviewing what is known 
and what is being found out, 
Dr. Kidd here presents: 

* a formulation of the concept of 


adult learning, refuting many 
myths and half-truths 


* a summary of our present psy- 
chological knowledge of the 
adult learner 


* a selection of ideas from many 
theories of learning to help in 
understanding adult learning 


¢ a description and evaluation of 
current practices in adult edu- 
cation 


¢ detailed illustrations of the ap- 
plications of theory to the teach- 
ing-learning transaction 
How Adults Learn continues the 
job begun by Thorndike’s classic 
Adult Learning. Dr. Kidd’s new 
book will be a basic work for 


years to come. $4.75 


At your bookstore or 


“ASSOCIATION PRESS” | 


291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Names in the News 


Dr. Hamiron Stittwewr, Director 
of the Division of Adult Education, 
Wayne State University-University of 
Michigan, announces the appointment 
by the two universities of CHARLES JACK- 
son as the Assistant Director of the Divi- 
sion. Mr. Jackson previously was Direc- 
tor of Continuing Education of the Royal 
Oak, Michigan, Public Schools. 

DonaLp NYLEN, assistant superintend- 
ent for Instruction, Guidance and Curric- 
ulum Research for the Seattle Public 
Schools, has taken leave to accept a six- 
months assignment in educational devel- 
opment for the International Cooperation 
Administration in Nigeria. 

Paut Mitxier has been named Provost 
at Michigan State University. He for- 
merly was head of Cooperative Extension 
at the University. 

Bonarp Witson has been named 
assistant director of Informal Instruc- 
tional Services in the Extension Division 
at the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Wil- 
son recently returned from the Philip- 
pines where he spent the last two years 
working with ICA. He formerly was 
director of field services for the AEA. 

Anprew P. Torrence, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Education, Tus- 
kegee Institute, has taken a five-month 
leave of absence to work as a research 
associate at the Center for the Liberal 
Education of Adults, Chicago. 

Roserr A, Luke, Executive Secretary 
of the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, is now touring 
the Soviet Union and making a study of 
adult education in that country. He is 
accompanying a group of members of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators who are visiting Russia. Be- 
fore returning he plans to visit adult 
education centers in Western Europe. 

Ropert GranaM is the new president 
of the Colorado Council for Adult Edu- 
cation, which held its annual meeting in 
Colorado Springs. Other officers named 
were Basil Allen, Mrs. Robert Dixon and 
Marvin Linson. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, has opened an Adult Education 
Center in Los Angeles, with Davin CHALK 
as director, it was announced by Dean 
Harnotp G. Crarkx of the University’s 
Extension Service. 


Jack T. Parker has been named direc- 
tor of public information for NAPSAE. 
Mr. Parker formerly was director of pub- 
lic relations for the Indianapolis Public 
Schools. 

Dr. Evernerr Soop, Director, Exten- 
sion Service, University of Michigan, has 
become the first chairman of the Mich- 
igan Coordinating Council for State Col- 
lege Field Services. Dr. H. R. Nevitye, 
Director, Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State University, is the vice 
chairman. 

Dr. A. Epwin ANpERSON has taken 
leave from his post as Chairman of Eng- 
lish Communication and Coordinator of 
General Education at Peabody College, 
to direct a one-year study of humanities 
in the South under the auspices of the 


Southern Regional Education Board. The 
study will include an inventory of hu- 
manities programs in the South, and how 
these courses are taught and a study in 
depth of selected institutions with hu- 
manities programs to analyze their ob- 
jectives, content, methods, faculty, and 
students. 


CNO Research in Leadership 


The Council of National Organizations 
will conduct a year’s research in the field 
of organizational leadership, it was made 
known by Albert L. Ayars, New York, 
Council President. The research will be 
carried out under a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education. Directing the pilot 
project it will be Dr. Charles "Merrifield, 
formerly associate director of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education. Its pur- 
pose is to produce and test an experi- 
mental curriculum for the deve lopme nt 
of organizational membership. 


Foreign Study Opportunities 

Adult education specialists will be given 
an opportunity to study and observe the 
philosophy and methods of adult educa- 
tion in some 45 foreign countries during 
1960-61, according to the Institute of 
International Education. 

Awards under the Fulbright act, which 
is operative in 27 countries, are given for 
study in Europe, Latin American and the 
Asia-Pacific area, and cover tuition, 
maintenance and travel. In those Latin- 
American countries where there are no 
opportunities under the Fulbright pro- 
gram, grants are made under the govern- 
ment’s Inter-American Cultural Conven- 
tion Program. Applications will be 
received until November 1 of this year 
by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 
N.Y. 


NAEB National Convention 


The National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters will hold its annual 
convention October 27-30 at the Sheraton- 

Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Addresses by 
national leaders in the field of educa- 
tional broadcasting, section meetings and 
consultant services will feature the meet- 
ing. 


Can Education Countervail? 
Continued from page 101 


standard for judgment and discrim- 
ination. Even the occasional pro- 
ductions of merit which are offered 
under commercial sponsorship rare- 
ly evoke the commendation of 
educators. 

't is completely senseless to be- 
lie that institutions of enlighten- 
ment can achieve the dimensions 
of influence required for the well- 
being o! our society without very 
extensive use of mechanical and 
electronic aids to learning. The ef- 
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fectiveness of these instruments has 
been convincingly demonstrated, in 
military training as well as in com- 
mercial use. A drastic revision in 
traditional concepts of instructional 
procedure is long overdue. Ways 
must be found to produce modern 
teaching materials in vastly greater 
quantity, superior in quality to any- 
thing presently available. Large 
sums will be required to provide 
the necessary facilities and equip- 
ment. 


Furthermore, educational institu- 
tions in today’s world cannot fulfill 
their enlarged responsibilities by 
restricting their attention to the im- 
mediate clientele—youth within the 
confines of school buildings, social 
agencies, or on college campuses. 
The influences of the total environ- 
ment seriously affect the develop- 
mental experiences of the young. 
The character of the social environ- 
ment is established largely by the 
adults within it—not by children. 
Therefore, in the interests of youth, 
if for no other reason, all agencies 
of enlightenment must address 
themselves to the problems of adult 
education. 


Most urgently, the times call for 
a vigorous rene »wal of emphasis, at 
all age levels and within all social 
institutions, upon those v varieties of 
learning experience which pertain 
directly to human relationships, 
and foster the development of the 
individual as a person, with in- 
creasing powers of rational judg- 
ment, firmly-based values, an en- 
larging rather than a narrow view 
of life, and with compassion for 
his fellow-men. These are often 
claimed as the goals of diverse ed- 
ucational enterprises. Yet it appears 
questionable that much of the vo- 
cationalism which permeates the 
curricula of our secondary schools 
and colleges will contribute appre- 
ciably to the attainment of such 
ends, or that exposure to technol- 
ogy, anticipatory practice of the 
external mechanics of adult living, 
or even fact-memorization per se 
will produce an enlightened, re- 
sponsible citizen. It is conceivable 
that in burdening our educational 
institutions with a multitude of re- 
sponsibilities we have lost sight of 
the most fundamental of all needs 
—the need to be human. 


Adult Leadership 
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Residential Adult Education Conference 


Is Held in Tiengen, Germany 


Delegates from 10 countries, including 
the United States, Canada, and Western 
Europe attended the third — biennial 
American-European Conference on Resi- 
dential Adult Education held at Tiengen, 
Germany, August 23-30. 


Presiding at the Conference were 
Myles Horton, Director of Highlander 
Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn., and 
Chairman of AEA’s Section on Resi- 
dential Adult Education, and Oscar 
Guermonprez of Holland, Director, Euro- 
pean Bureau of Adult Education. 


Among the delegates from the United 
States were Philip Klein, President of 
AEA; Howard R. Neville, Michigan 
State University, Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, 
President of Goddard College, Knute 
Broady, University of Nebraska, and 
Peter Siegle, Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults. The Cana- 
dian delegation included a government 
official, a YWCA secretary and repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. 

During the opening session Mr. Hor- 
ton explained that, despite eruptions, the 
underlying philosophy of America was 
one of tolerance for new ideas, and re- 
spect for individual and minority rights. 
He asked the European adult educators 
to look beyond the trouble-makers at 
the admittedly slow, but orderly prog- 
ress being mi ide in human relations. He 
commented on the fact that so many 
of the delegates to the Conference had 
visited Highlander Folk School. 

Dr. Pitkin, addressing the gathering, 
asserted that adults need to go on learn- 
ing, and there should be hundreds of 
thousands of special live-in schools around 
the world to Fielp them do so. 


Stressing that “the need around the 
world for continued le varning by adults 
increases every year,” Dr. Pitkin added 
that factors behind this need are the 
rapid growth of knowledge, the emer- 
gence of new nations, increasing world 


population, and the “growing inter- 
dependency of nations. 
“We need residential adult educa- 


tion,” Dr. Pitkin said, “because it can 
do things for adults which other forms 
of education do not seem to be able 
to do.” Among these, he listed freedom 
from distractions of business or profes- 
sions, and the encouragement of intel- 
lectual growth. 


“The residential adult school is a place 
where new avenues of learning are dis- 
covered, where new vistas are revealed, 
and new possibilities are seen,” Dr. Pit- 
kin said. “There is a great need for 
people of the world to have a greater 
awareness of the civic, social, political 
and economic problems that face man- 
kind. Residential education is especially 
well suited to help people understand 
and cope with their problems. 


“When adults come together for a 
week end to talk about some of the 
problems of their communities, their 
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Mr. and Mrs. Philip Klein prepare to board a 
plane for Tiengen, Germany, where Mr. Klein, 
President of AEA, was to attend the biennial 
American-European Conference on Residential 
Adult Education. 


country, or the society of nations, there 
seems to be a remarkable quickening of 
interest in such matters and an increased 
awareness of their importance in their 
personal lives. 


“I believe we ought to set up in every 
country at least one special residential 
school, which would be, in effect, an 
idea center, where adult education lead- 
ers would meet to find out the most 
advanced thinking about the nature of 
society, the aspirations and problems of 
the world in the arts and in the be- 
havioral sciences.” 

Mr. Horton invited the delegates to 
meet at the Highlander Folk School for 
the 1961 Conference. 


Awards for Leadership Speeches 


Three awards of $1,000 each for the 
three best speeches or articles on public 
leadership have recently been established 
by The Fund for Adult Education. The 
awards will be made this year and i 
1960, and are intended to generate the 
best thinking on the nature of public 
leadership and on ways in which more 
a education can be provided to 
help prepare American leade rship on 
every level of social, economic and 
political organization, to serve the general 
welfare. 

To be considered for an award, a co Dy 
of the talk, and a description of the 
occasion on which it was delivered should 
be sent to the Office of Information, The 
Fund for Adult Education, 200 Bloom- 
ingdale Road, White Plains, N.Y. 
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Fellowships Established 
Extension Administration 


The Carnegie Corporation has awarded 
a grant of $135,000 to the University 
of Chicago to accelerate the training of 
administrators of university extension 
programs. 


Funds will be used to establish 25 
fellowships of $5,000 each for graduate 
study in university extension in the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Education. This 
program of graduate work will be di- 
rected by Cyril O. Houle, professor of 
education at the University. 


Designed to help persons now holding 
administrative positions in university gen- 
eral extension, the Cooperative Extension 
Service or evening college work to im- 
prove their professional competence, the 
program will be initiated next summer. 


Commenting on the fact that many of 
those eligible for fellowships possess ‘val- 
uable in-service experience but need to 
develop more perspective and_ vision, 
Dr. Houle said: 

“The operation of university extension 
services demands an awareness of the 
special role and structure of the uni- 
versity and the conditions under which 
the education of mature minds most 
fruitfully take place.” 


Reading Improvement 

A reading improvement telecourse 
series has been started by the Univer- 
sity of Houston educational TV station 
KUHT, under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. Title of the course is “Effec- 
tive Reading and Study,” and it deals 
with the psychology of learning. There 
are two 45-minute lectures each week, 
and each is aired twice. 


International Conference 


The necessity for world-wide coopera- 
tion to de velop adult education oppor- 
tunities was one of the topics discussed 
at an International Conference on Adult 
Education, held at the Washington head- 
quarters of the National Education Asso- 
ciation July 26-28. The Conference was 
held in conjunction with the Assembly 
of Delegates of the World (¢ ‘onfederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, The purpose of the Conference was 
to improve communications among na- 
tions. It was decided to organize a 
Committee on Adult Education within 
WCOTP to aid in disseminating infor- 
mation. Delegates from a score or more 
countries attended. 


Adult Education Day 


November 13 has been designated as 
Adult Education Day, a new feature of 
American Education Week, which will be 
observed November 8-14. Theme for 
Adult Education Day is “The Adult Citi- 
zens: How Can the Schools Serve Them?” 
This is the first time since American Edu- 
cation Week was initiated 37 years ago 
that special attention has been given to 
adult education. Observances by adult 
education groups and councils + then 
out the country are planned. 
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WANTED: 
Trading Post! Some fine new develop- 
ments have occurred in our nation re- 
cently—some of them you have sent to 
us, some we haven't heard about. Re- 
member this is a jointly owned Trading 
Post—only you can stock its shelves. 


ALIVE items for the 


° ° oO 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT was the 
subject of the final conference in the 
first years program of the Louisville 
Labor Unions’ Education Program. The 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil sparked the interest in developing 
the top-level conference on urban rede- 
velopment which brought out members 
of all local groups concerned with this 
subject. 


RESOURCES—A-V 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER. /6 mm., B. & W. 
and Color, Sound, 80 min. deRochemont 
Film Library, 267 West 25th Street, Neu 
York 1, N.Y. Rental; B. & W. $45; Color 
S60. 

This film, which received the 1958 
Motion Picture Academy Award for the 
best documentary film depicts the philos- 
ophy that shaped the life of this noted 
doctor, as written by Dr. Schweitzer. It 
is narrated by Frederick March and 
Meredith, and describes _ his 
work in his native Rhineland village as 
well as that in his hospital in Africa. 


Burgess 


DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP. /6 mm, 
B. & W. and Color, Sound, 11 min. Cor- 
onet Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chi- 
cago 1. Purchase, B. & W. $60, Color 
$110. Also for rental from local film 
rental libraries. 

How to become a leader and a good 
group member; the changing pattern of 
leadership in a democratic group is 
shown in this film which depicts lead- 
ership quatities. 
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YOU WILL want a copy of a new 
booklet entitled “Adult Education in 
Rhode Island.” More states should fol- 
low suit. Write Grace M. Glynn, Chief, 
Division of Adult Education, State De- 
partment of Education. Their new ad- 
dress: Roger Williams Building, Hayes 
Street, Providence 8, Rhode Island. 


a Oo oO 


AVAILABLE upon request is a new 
and complete printed catalogue of the 
many publications of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, Also 
available are lists of AAUW’s program 
publications in the areas of Education, 
Mental Health, International Relations, 
and the Arts. Elizabeth Phinney would 
like to hear from you. You may write 
her at the He adquarters Office, 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


° ° ° 
IN ORDER to obtain a clearer defini- 
tion of the role of adult education in 
Ohio. the Ohio Association for Adult 
Education and Antioch College spon- 
sored a workshop in August on the 
theme “Deve loping a Philosophy of Adult 
Education.” At this meeting, the 1960 
annual conference (Dayton, March 11- 
12) was planned. 
°o ° oO 
ADULT EDUCATORS should famil- 
iarize themselves with the work of the 
Seminary Extension Department of the 
Southern Baptist Seminaries. The wide 
variety of opportunities offered under 
the direction of Lee Gallman (P.O. Box 
1154, Jackson 5, Mississippi) is of in- 
terest to us all. 


TWO RECENTLY DEVELOPED in- 
tegrated courses at UCLA are “The 
Russian Culture Today” and “Southern 
California: An Insight Into American 
Culture Today.” These courses are addi- 
tions to the interdisciplinary credit 


COOPERATION, COMPETITION, CON- 
FLICT. 16 mm., B. & W., Sound, 9 min 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Department, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. Pur- 
chase, $55, or rental from local film 
library 

his film shows how competition, co- 
operation and conflict are a part of the 


everyday social processes that make up 
society Emphasis is placed on the neces- 
sity tor cooperation. 


GOLDEN AGE. 16 mm., B. & W., Sound, 
27 min. McGraw-Hill Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Purchase, $135 or rental from 


lo film library. 

Problems faced during the retirement 
ag re reviewed through the experi- 
el f three men, each with a different 
ap] to the retirement years. This 
fil prepared by the National Film 
B f nada. 

EDU~ \TO™ GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
1965 li Educators Progress Serv- 
ice | , Wis. $7.00. 

ti nth annual edition of the 
Guide lists 1,223 titles, including 614 


courses which have become a successful 
part of the adult education program in 
Southern California. Mary Jane Hewitt, 
Administrative Assistant, Extension Divi- 
sion, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, will be 
helpful in explaining these courses in 
more detail. 
° co} ° 

ATLANTA’S Public Library has a 
Senior Citizens Library Club which is 
proving to be quite effective. Bi-weekly 
programs on a variety of subjects is the 
approach used. You will be interested 
to see their attractive and provocative 
brochure. 

cor oO Q 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY was 
the scene, August 24-September 4, of 
an unusual workshop-conference for the 
improvement of the teaching of eco- 
nomics. Under a grant from the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, Northwest- 
ern University, with the cooperation of 
the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, and steel company representatives 
from the Chicago area, teams of pro- 
fessors were brought in from ten uni- 
versities to study new economic develop- 
ments and teaching methods in order to 
Improve student mastery of economic 
facts and concepts. Ask Dr. William 
Bradford at Northwestern for more in- 
formation and for details. 


° c ° 


As yet, we have received little on new 
promotional devices. Wonder why? . . . 
We observed our first annual Adult Edu- 
cation Week in Oklahoma this year— 
from August 23 through 29. The observ- 
ance was conducted primarily through 
the mass media. Now, when will we 
join together for a national observance? 


° 9 °o 
Send your items to Walter Gray, [= 


Oklahoma City Libraries, Oklahoma 
City 2, Oklahoma. 


titles new this year. Films are classified 
by subject matter and include a large 
number suitable for adult classes, for 
church and club groups and special events. 
School administrators will be interested 
in an introductory article, “Audio-Visual 
Media in School Improvement,” by Dr. 
John Guy Fowlkes, of the University of 
Wisconsin. ; 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILM- 
STRIPS. (1959 Edition). Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis. $6.00. 
Some 743 titles of free filmstrips, many 
of them new this year, are listed in this 
eleventh edition of the Guide, and 37 of 
these may be retained permanently by 
the borrower. Some 94 sets of slides are 
included in the listings, which are classi- 
fied by subject matter. Hundreds _ of 
items are suitable for adult groups. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS, 1959. 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis. $6.50. 

A listing of some 1,270 items, includ- 
ing 530 new materials, much of it suit- 
able for literacy classes and classes for 
the foreign-born. 
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No. 16, TRAINING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
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= AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 

= By Edmund deS. Brunner, David E. Wilder, Corinne Kirchner and John S. Newberry, Jr. 
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= tudy was carried out by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, under a grant from The 
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